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Whats Your Answer ? 


WERS 
QUIZ ON BITUMINOUS COAL... THE ANS 





A QUICK 
TO WHICH 


Q On the question below, just check one of the listed minerals. 
But be sure you select the one that will make you wealthiest! 


I'd be richest if | had all 
TI sciinssonivests that’s mined 
annually in the U. S. 





A Coal’s the answer! Because if you owned the coal mined in 
the United States in one year, you could buy the entire year’s 
production of gold and silver, and still have plenty of money 
left. In fact, in one year our country digs up more dollars’ 
worth of coal than dil the other mined minerals put together! 





a 
Q this factory is going full blast, yet there’s no smoke com- 
ing from the chimney. Do you know why? 


[_] Someone plugged the chimney. 
[_] The smoke is piped out underground 
[_] The smoke is burned before it can form. 


A The third answer is correct. Special equipment, called over- 
fire jets, creates more complete combustion and prevents 
smoke. Overfire jets are simple to understand. All they do is 
force streams of air over a furnace fire, thus supplying enough 
oxygen to burn smoke particles before they escape up the 
chimney. 
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FREE BOOKLET! 


The questions and answers above are only four of 
many in our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal 
Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 
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MAY SURPRISE YOU 


AND YOUR PUPILS 





Q Miners receive higher hourly wages than the workers of any 
other major industry. Using one of the figures below, see if you 
can write out a correct pay check to the average American miner 
for one day’s work. 


For: One Day’s Work 


$5.00 $10.00 $12.50 $16.00 


A To be right, make out your check for $16.00. The average 
miner’s wage is about $2.00 hourly or $16.00 per day. In addition, 
coal companies contribute to welfare funds which provide old-age 
pensions, benefits and medical care to miners and their families. 


Q Coal is truly the “fuel of the future” and below Is 
a list of reasons for this statement. Check the ones 
that you think are true. 


[[] America has used only 1% of its coal reserves. 


[] Coal can be made into fig > 
Pe gasoline. 


Coal can be manufactured into 


A Check them all! All these statements are true. 
America’s coal reserves are so great that we’ve used 
less than 1 per cent of the coal in the United States. 
Heating gas has been made from coal for over a 
century. Now a new plant has been built to turn coal 
into gasoline and fuel oils. Coal chemicals go into 
making nylons, perfume—more than 200,000 prod- 
ucts. No wonder coal is the “fuel of the future”! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[_] Coal is the raw material for 
over 200,000 useful products. 
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TEACHERS’ 


Income Protection 


Plan 


$100 Monthly Income 


While unable to teach because of 
accident or sickness 

Increased 100%, during hospital 
confinement 


* * * 


Payable to you—to help meet 
normal living expenses and added 
medical costs—to replace lost in- 
come during prolonged disability 
—to pay for substitute teacher. 


* * * 


* Year Round Protection 

* Cost as low as the lowest 
group rate 

*% No school quota 

* Payments not affected by any 
other hospital plan 


* Special. liberal features for 
teachers 


* * * 
64 Years Service to Policy 
Holders 


For full details of plan 
without obligation 


Write 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Accident Insurance Company 


T. E. Truett, State Mgr. 
939 Third Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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T must have started when we were 

washing dishes the other night, when 
we saw a beautiful multicolored soap 
bubble on the top of a glass. We scarcely 
had time to catch our breath before it was 
gone. And we remembered the hours we 
spent—oh, so many years ago—with a pan 
full of soapy water and a pipe, manufactur- 
ing the stuff that dreams are made of. 

Soap bubbles are cruelly fragile. No 
less delicate, but a mite more durable, are 
dreams, ideals, the foundations on which 
we build our day to day existence. The 
gossamer fabric, in short, that makes an 
existence a life. 

We say a mite more durable because 
soap bubbles burst, it seems, of their own 
accord. Living has a tendency to keep on 
being living—happy and vital—unless there 
comes an outside force that changes things. 
It may be the deadly hammering of daily 
dullness. Or it may be the pin-prick of 
adversity. Dreams and bubbles are dif- 
ferent, too, in another way. When a bubble 
bursts, you can only blow another one. 
But when a dream collapses, we can take 
the pieces and build it all over again. 

We're thinking of the teacher we heard 
confess one day, with bitter heartbreak in 
her voice, that she was ready to leave the 
classroom. That her children were brittle 
and careless and crude. That she had spent 
six long weeks teaching them exactly noth- 
ing. Her dream was broken, and it was a 
terrible thing to see. 

But she didn’t give up. She built that 
dream again, piece by piece, and the 
beautiful thing about it is that now it is 
even more glorious than before. 


HICH reminds us of a statement Dr. 

T. V. Smith made to the teachers of 
East Tennessee. Part of you heard it, but at 
the risk of being tedious we are going to 
repeat it. Dr. Smith said that the good 
teacher is the teacher who, when she calls 
upon herself, finds somebody home. 

That may sound shallow and flippant 
when you read it the first time. But think 
it over, and you will agree with us that 
there is a fundamental truth buried there. 
You remember the man who, when asked 
why he talked to himself, said, “Because 
I like intelligent conversation”? He found 
somebody—even if only an intellectual snob 
—home when he called upon himself. 

Seems to us that unless we cultivate our- 
selves, we are predestined to misery or 
the movies. And most of the movies we 
have seen or read about lately wouldn't 
help a bit. 

If we may pursue this nebulous subject 
just a bit further, we'd like to relate an 
anecdote related to us by a teacher in a 
county over the mountains. A child was 


asked to tell why his mother was the 
most wonderful person in the world—or 
some such widely favored topic. His an- 
swer is a masterpiece: “Because she stays 
on speaking terms with God and on spank. 
ing terms with me.” That’s one speak- 
ing acquaintance that is paying off. 


E HAVE been saying words in this 
Waa about a questionnaire we dis- 
tributed to you, asking what you think of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. We have been 
hoping that one day the mail would 
bring a great deluge of completed ques- 
tionnaires to our desk. But it hasn't. We 
have had returned 57 questionnaires. 

We can build an analysis of your re- 
actions from 57 questionnaires. It wouldn't 
be reliable, of course, but perhaps it 
would say what we want it to say. Just 
think—only 57 out of nearly 500! Please, 
kind reader, if you have an old blank ques- 
tionnaire lying around in your desk, won't 
you fill it out and mail it to us? If you have 
finished it and haven't sent it to us because 
it isn’t very complimentary, don’t hesitate 
another minute. We know the magazine 
can’t please all the people all the time. 
What we want to find out is, does it please 
more people oftener than it displeases 
them? 

And if you have filled it out and don't 
have postage money, drop us a card and 
we'll send you a couple of stamps. We 
want those questionnaires! 


H™® are a couple of thoughts for 
the month, lifted from Dr. T. V. 
Smith’s Address: Only he who sleeps on the 
floor never falls out of bed. And, from 
Mark Twain, Always do the right thing; 
it will gratify some people and surprise all 
the others. 
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In thriving Holland 
dorst kent geen seizoen 


Good burghers agree that “thirst knows no 
season.”’ So, naturally, Coca-Cola stands in 
high favor in Holland the year around. 
Coca-Cola stands in equal favor the world 
over. Typifying the friendliness of the 

United States, it is winning acceptance as 
united nations’ refreshment with men of 
good will everywhere. 





Reprints of the picture in this adverti t, without the adver- 
ising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Waelcome—Superintendents and Board Members 


For School Bus Bodies, remember WAYNE, first in 1950 as in all past years—more school children ride in 


WAYNES than in any other body. 
Safety for the children is an all important factor in the selection and choice of a School Bus Body. 


WAYNE assures maximum safety with its exclusive construction. | 
WAYNE design, proven engineering skill, the best materials, plus precision manufacturing—insure that WAYNES | 
will not tear apart in case of collision; nor collapse in case of an overturn. The safety and durability of WAYNE | 


Bus Bodies has been proven through millions of miles of actual service. 


A. Fassnacht & Sons 


Chattanooga Knoxville Nashville 
111 West 13th Street Fred S. Post, Jr. J. K. King 

Ph s 5-2578 408 Ss. Central Street 212 Fourth Ave., S. 
— Phone: 3-2103 Phone: 5-127! 


Distributors for 


Wayne Works 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 





"Transportation Equipment Since 1868" World's Largest Manufacturer of Bus Bodies 
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FOR THE GOOD OF THE SCHOOLS 


On November 10, Commissioner J. A. Barksdale re- 

rted to the State Board of Education that the appro- 
priation of $39,277,932.00 for the operation of the 
foundation school program for the school year 1950-1951 
would fall short of taking care of the program by $2,551,- 
561.25. A break down of this figure shows that approx- 
imately $1,000,000.00 is due to the increased training of 
teachers; approximately another million to the increased 
number of teaching positions; and approximately $550,- 
000.00 for per capita allotments. 


It should be made clear to everyone that the state is 
not defaulting on the amount appropriated; there will 
be no impoundment; every cent of the $39,277,932.00 
will be paid. But, because of the increases in services 
noted above, the amount will not be sufficient to do the 
job. 

What can be done? There are three possibilities for 
solving the problem. 


1. The school program can take a cut. 


It certainly would be unfortunate if this has to happen. 
Superintendents and boards of education have made 
plans for the year. Funds have been allocated for the 
services of the school system. To have to cut funds for 
transportation, maintenance and operation, supplies and 
equipment, or any other service in the middle of the 
school year, would certainly not be for the good of the 
schools. 


2. The boards of education can ask the county courts 
or city governments to make up the deficits. 


If this has to be done, the chances are that some school 
systems would receive the money and some would not. 
This would mean that some school systems would operate 
without curtailment and others would be cut back. 


3. The State Legislature can make a deficiency appro- 
priation when it meets in January. 


This seems to be the most logical solution to the prob- 
lem. It certainly would be a sure way to prevent any 
interference with the operation of the schools and to 
guarantee that all the school systems have equal oppor- 
tunities to finish the school year according to plan. 


It is to be hoped that Governor Browning and the 
Legislature can find funds to make the necessary appro- 
priation. The Governor is vitally interested in the school 
program. The Legislature is friendly. The people want 


. 0 curtailment of the school services. Surely a way can 


be found to take care of this unprecedented growth in 
our school system. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The Representative Assembly meets on January 12-13, 
1951. There is no more important meeting of school peo- 
ple held during the year than this meeting. It is impor- 
tant because this group formulates the policies of the 
TEA. Each January the representatives from each local 
association—one for each twenty-five members or major 
fraction thereof—are called upon to elect officers, pass 
on the budget, adopt legislative programs, amend the 
constitution, and take care of other business which comes 
before the group. 


Since the Representative Assembly is charged by the 
constitution of the TEA with such duties and responsi- 
bilities, it is imperative that local associations be repre- 
sented by a full delegation of the best people available. 
These delegates should be chosen early so they will have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the issues 
to come before the Assembly, and to know the candidates 
for office. Each delegate should be prepared to vote 
the wishes of the teachers he represents. 


The election of officers is always an important matter 
on the agenda of the Assembly. Teachers sometimes say, 
“It makes no difference who the officers are.” But it does 
make a difference. The president, the vice-president, 
and the members of the Administrative Council direct 
the Executive Secretary as he attempts to carry out the 
policies adopted by the Representative Assembly. Those 
of us charged with this responsibility need all the help 
and wise counsel we can get. We are not interested in 
a Council that will say “yes” to all of our proposals. We 
need the best people possible—people who put the inter- 
est of the TEA first—people who will think straight and 
stand up for a program once it has been agreed upon. 


We will have a good meeting of the Representative 
Assembly if each local will: 


1. Send a full delegation. 


2. Discuss with the delegates the business to come 
before the Assembly. 


3. Insist that delegates vote for the best candidates 
available. 


4. Direct delegates to express themselves on all matters 
which need discussion. 


DON’T MISS SAN FRANCISCO 


In 1949, Tennessee had 192 delegates at the NEA 
meeting in Boston. There were 180 in St. Louis last 
summer. How many will there be in San Francisco in 
1951? The answer to this question will depend upon 
how well local associations plan for this event. It will 
be a long trip, an expensive trip. But it will be an 
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interesting and profitable one, and every local associa- 
tion should be represented. Start planning now so there 
will be plenty of time for finding someone to go, for sav- 
ing money, and for doing other things necessary for a 
trip of this kind. 


In addition to delegates from local associations, the 
state association will be entitled to about forty delegates. 
Ten of these—one from each Congressional District— 
will be elected by the Representative Assembly at the 
January meeting. One hundred and fifty dollars will be 
paid toward expenses of each one of these delegates by 
the TEA. Some thought should be given by the teachers 
of each district to this problem, so that the best delegates 
we have may represent the TEA in California. 


Let's all work for a large delegation next summer. We 
will enjoy a look at the Golden Gate—the two great 
bridges—and Alcatraz. We will have a ride on the 
famous Trolley Cars and a visit to the greatest Chinatown 
outside of China. We will appreciate the beauty and 
the hospitality of the city. We will never know just how 
wonderful the people of California can treat us until 
we pay them a visit. And don’t forget that we are going 
to attend the business meeting of the greatest professional 
organization on earth. 


It will be a wonderful show. Don’t miss it! 


YOU AND YOUR PTA 


The fifteen district meetings of the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers have been concluded. The 
attendance was excellent; the spirit was wonderful; and 
the desire to do something to bring about better educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of the state was 
evident. 


The five-point legislative program of the TEA is also 
the legislative program of the PTA. This great organiza- 
tion, with its two hundred thousand members, has given 
active support to every effort made to improve the teach- 
ing profession and we are indebted to Mrs. W. M. McCal- 
lum, State President, to her fine Board of Managers and 
to every local association in the state. 


What are you doing to help the PTA? Are you a mem- 
ber? Do you attend all the meetings when you can? 
Have you sat down with your PTA president for a dis- 
cussion of work for the year? If your school does not 
have a PTA, have you made any effort to organize one? 


There are approximately 1400 local associations in the 
state, while there are about 5000 schools. If these 1400 
associations are good for the schools in which they oper- 
ate, it is reasonable to suppose that there would be im- 
provements in other schools, provided more associations 
were organized. A parent-teacher association in every 
school, with active, participating membership of all 
parents, should be the goal of every principal and teacher. 
This would be good for the children, for the schools, 


and for the teaching profession. 
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Education 
A Debt 


Due From Present 


To Future Generations 


Those are noble words, destined to resound nobly 
along a good many of time’s corridors. The most terrible 
form of selfishness is to have no concern for the future. 
One is a traitor to life who, having enjoyed its riches, 
gives no effort toward making those riches permanent. 
The good life adds in varying degrees to the capital value 
of its endowment. The good life is eager to plant a shade 
tree, knowing full well that it may never last to enjoy the 
shade it has helped to exist. The bad life creates debts, 
unheeding the obligation of the grandchildren to pay 
them. The god of the bad life is the present and naught 
else. The True God holds yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row in the hollow of his hands, and looks at all three with 
compassionate eyes. 


And that was what Mr. Peabody was thinking when he 
formed into phrase those fine words. And in the fore- 
ground of that thinking stood—and stands—the teacher. 
It does not harm the figure of speech to say that she 
is the custodian and missionary of the world’s good. 
Whatever man has “discovered” in science or art or 
human relationships she puts into organization and offers 
to the children she instructs. She knows that something 
cannot start from nothing, that the truths she hopes to 
help the children develop have been accumulating 
through uncounted generations of human experience. 
Those truths, as they affect the lives of people, are her 
stock in trade. She must pass them on to the generation 
she teaches or her service goes in default and human 
progress slows to a standstill. To pass that truth on is 
the mission to which she is appointed. 


But she must do more than that or else growth becomes 
static and the word progress fades from the lexicon. 
A generation must accept the proved and unmistakable 
achievements of its predecessors. There is no greater 
illiteracy than to fail in that. But it must add something, 
build a bit on the old foundations, catch a farther glimpse, 
probe a bit deeper into reality. It must be a preserver 
of its past, and an improver of its present, and, so, 4 
guarantor of its future. That is the price a generation 
must pay for a place of honor and integrity in the ongoing 
series of generations. 


How indispensable then is the teacher! Interpreter of 
man’s enduring achievements! Prophet and promoter of 
the good that is yet to be! 

A L. CRABB 
Peabody College 
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Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. (And this taxing 

was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) And all went 
to be taxed, every one into his own city. And Joseph also went up from Gal- 
ilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judaea, unto the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem (because he was of the house and lineage of David): to be 
taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great with child. And so it was, 
that, while they were there, the days were accomplished that she should be 
delivered. And she brought forth her first born son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was no room for them 
in the inn. And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and they were 
sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, 


Al ND it came to pass in those days that there went out a decree from 


“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 


ND suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
FL praising God, and saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men. 
And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said one to another, 
“Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to 


pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us.” 


ND they came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 

Al lying in a manger. And when they had seen it, they made known 

abroad the saying which was told them concerning this child. And all 

they that heard it wondered at those things which were told them by the shep- 

herds. But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart. And 

the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all the things that 
they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE 


Reprinted from The Bible Designed To Be Read As Living Literature edited by 
Ernest Sutherland Bates. Copyright, 1936, by Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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HE significance of adult educa- 

tion is simply that it can free 
men and women from insignificance, 
from the sense of being powerless 
and lonely. The Director-General 
of UNESCO, Jaime Torres Bodet, 
has suggested that the spiritual lone- 
liness of men and women is perhaps 
the most important fact about mem- 
bers of an adult education group 
that their teachers should bear in 
mind. I think I would place before 
that sense of loneliness the sense of 
being powerless. Most of us today 
suffer from these feelings, and it is 
the task of adult educators to try to 
alleviate this suffering. 

The English poet A. E. Housman 
wrote some lines which are echoed 
by people today in many countries, 
especially those in an advanced stage 
of industrialization: 

I, a stranger and afraid, 

In a world I never made. 

I believe there is an alternative to 
Mr. Housman’s view, an alterna- 
tive which is the common basis of 
the confidence of adult educators 
that we are significant, that we can 
help our fellow creatures be signifi- 
cant and cease to feel strangers and 


afraid. 
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It is especially important for us to 
undertake the urgent task of trying to 
meet this need of a world that is 
feeling powerless and lonely. There 
are factors in our modern world 
which tempt the lonely and power- 
less to find a false escape from their 
unhappiness, to surrender their man- 
hood and lose their souls, either be- 
cause the mass-communicators blunt 
their finer feelings or tempt them to 
be constantly on the move and con- 
sequently unable to find their own 
souls. 

The clearest example of the 
dangers which arise from com- 
munication is what happened in 
Nazi Germany, in Fascist Italy, and 
in Japan, but the danger of a dictator 
encounters no great difficulties be- 
cause the people have almost sur- 
rendered their power of detached 
judgment. They have almost lost 
their souls and can be easily swayed. 

But even if no dictator arises, all 
of us are in danger of lapsing gradu- 
ally into apathy, or, alternately, 
we find ourselves in perpetual mo- 
tion. The pressure of the “next 
thing” that we have to do in some 
other place to which we must go 
quickly, deprives us of serenity, robs 


Strangers 


and 


SIR JOHN MAUD 


Permanent Secretary, British 
Ministry of Education 


life of its proper tempo, and prevents 
us from being significant and creative 
people, fellows of one another. 


Teach Use of Power 


In the last fifty years the task of 
the adult educator has changed no- 
ticeably. Fifty years ago, at least 
in my country, the needs adult edu- 
cation was trying to meet could be 
summed up as the need for power— 
the need of the educationally under- 
privileged—the need for political and 
and economic power, for security, 
for work, for leisure. All these things 
were unobtainable unless the under- 
privileged obtained power, and edu- 
cation was needed to give them that 
power. 

Now, I think, it is true to say that 
these needs, to a large extent in my 
country at any rate, have been met. 
We have got all the responsibility 
we want; we have full employment; 
the quantity of leisure has immeasur- 
ably increased. From the point of 
view of fifty years ago, the achieve- 
ments of today are astonishing. 

But now we find ourselves having 
apparently achieved power but not 
knowing how to use it. The need 
which adult education must meet 
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today is to find significance in our 
work, to find creative possibilities in 
our leisure time, and to know how 
to discharge our political respon- 
sibilities as citizens of our countries 
and of the world. Now the adult 
educator seeks to help people learn 
how to use power—and how to pre- 
vent the abuse of power by those 
who control the methods of mass 
persuasion. 


Man Can Be Creative 


First and most important, each of 
us educators must have a philosophy 
of life adequate in the sense that 
we believe in man as capable of 
creative action, as capable of life in 
fellowship. Whatever the differences 
between our various philosophies, we 
in adult education should share this 
democratic faith that our fellow men 
and we ourselves are capable of 
determining affairs, of creating; that 
despite the general sense of power- 
lessness, we can learn to live in fel- 
lowship, that we do not need to be 
strangers and alone. 

My first principle is, then, that 
each of us should have his own 
philosophy of life. Mine is a Chris- 
tian philosophy. I believe with 
Augustine that man can be divine, 
that he is capable of creative action 
and able to live in fellowship. I do 
not assume that the entire adult 
education movement shares this 
Christian basis for its faith. But each 
of us must contribute from his own 
personal faith and unite in believing 
that man has these capacities. Other- 
wise we had better pack up and 
cease to call ourselves educators. 

The second principle concerns the 
student. In adult education the stu- 
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dent must be sovereign. In fact, the 
sovereignty of the student might be 
desirable in all forms of education. 
Some would say that in the school 
teachers and administrators should 
have the last word. But in adult 
education I think my fellow country- 
men would say, “The customer is 
always right.” Of course that is not 
the whole story. The customer may 
be always right, but he must have 
a shop with goods in it and a shop 
window. We cannot leave to the 
students the task of considering the 
content and method of adult educa- 
tion, simply because he is sovereign 
and can walk out on us. We must 
offer him the best that we can, but 
he is the judge of whether he wants 
it. 

The third principle is that adult 
education is an end in itself. The 
search for a philosophy of life is an 
endless process; it is part of life and 
an end in itself. There are those 
who say, though I would not agree, 
that schooling for the child is only 
a preparation for life, a means to 
something later on. But adult edu- 
cation is not justified as a means to 
anything, but as a part of life itself. 


Focus on Small Groups 


My fourth principle is that the in- 
strument through which this endless 
search can best be pursued is the 
small group. It is in small groups of 
all kinds—political, religious, eco- 
nomic, local, women’s organizations, 
trade unions, and the rest—that we 
learn to have a sense of power, that 
we learn the art of life in fellowship. 
That is the great truth on which the 
adult education movement has al- 
ways been built. 





CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


CREATIVE LEISURE 


Adult education’s task in today’s world is to free men and 
women from the sense of being powerless and lonely. 
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But though the s:nall group is the 
beginning of this search for self- 
education, it is not the end. Fellow- 
ship is possible between groups as 
well as within them. This is my fifth 
principle. 

The various groups, each develop- 
ing a particular part of adult edu- 
cation can cooperate with each 
other. It is that possibility which 
makes the end of adult education 
visible, for the end of adult education 
is surely the self-education of the 
whole man. 


Problems Are World-Wide 

That brings me to my sixth prin- 
ciple. Not only within the national 
adult education movement must 
there be fellowship between the 
various groups, the same organic re- 
lationship must be built up between 
groups of different nations. The 
adult education movement must be- 
come a world movement. 

Why do I say that? Because the 
problems which most baffle us, in 
face of which we feel most power- 
less and alone, are almost invariably 
world problems. They are problems 
which we cannot solve separately in- 
side the watertight compartments of 
each nation. 

These, it seems to me, are some of 
the ways in which adult education 
might become a world-wide move- 
ment. First of all, in each national 
adult education movement we should 
concentrate on the national aspect of 
world problems. Our national adult 
education groups should work, for 
instance, on such problems as food, 
population, and employment. Thus 
we would build up in each nation an 
increasingly instructed and progres- 
sive opinion, so that in each country 
we shall come to insist on the govern- 
ment determining national policy 
with due regard for the needs of 
other nations. Until we bring public 
opinion to the point, which it has not 
yet reached in any country, where it 
will insist on national policy taking 
account of needs of other nations, 
even where it hurts, we are not going 
to solve any of these world-wide 
problems. 


People, Not Nations 


And I am sure that adult educators 
from all nations must meet each 
other more often. The sort of meet- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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AMBASSAUURS AT LARGE 


T ODD times throughout the 

school year, you may have a 
visitor who is not a teacher, a patron, 
or a State Department official—one, 
in fact, who defies classification. 


He probably has been a teacher 
at some time, but he isn’t now. It is 
very likely that he is a patron of some 
school in the state, but not of yours. 
He knows a great deal about what is 
going on in education in Tennessee, 
but he is not on the payroll of the 
Department of Education. 


This gentleman is known profes- 
sionally by the non-Latin term of 
“publisher's representative.” 


Service is His Stock 


Most of the twenty-five represent- 
atives in Tennessee came directly 
from the ranks of education. They 
have been teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. They were chosen 
for their present jobs on the basis of 
their success in school work. Because 
they were successful themselves, 
publishers feel they are good repre- 


sentatives to call on other educators. 


A representative may take an order 
for a book, but he is not a salesman— 
unless you could call him a salesman 
of service. Besides the countless 
professional aids which his company 
makes available through him to the 
schools, he sells ideas. But you don’t 
pay for them. 


The representative travels all over 
the state, and in other states, too. 
He sees good practices, and he sees 
how they work. When he visits you, 
he can tell you how the next county 
does this, how a teacher in another 
section of the state teaches that, or 
how Arkansas is treating some other 
problem. He is a constant observer 
of education at work. His varied ex- 
perience helps him, properly eval- 
uate what he observes. 


The Publisher Helps 


As well as his personal service, the 
representative brings you the serv- 
ices of a big organization. Not many 
of us, and not many of our school 
systems, can employ outstanding 
educators to prepare bulletins and 
suggestions for our classroom use. 
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But a big publisher can. Naturally, 
a publisher distributing materials to 
you will include his name and ad- 
dress on the bulletins. The writer 
may be an author or editor of the 
company, but that in itself should 
reassure you of the validity and re- 
liability of the material. And the 
services of those outstanding people 
are, again, yours for the asking. 
Additional professional help is 
provided, upon invitation to the 
representative, through educational 
consultants. These consultants are 
eminently successful teachers. They 
help by doing demonstration teach- 
ing of children, talking to teacher 
groups, or leading small discussion 


book and can demonstrate to us the 
methods recommended in teachers’ 


guides. A good representative can 
give to a group of teachers as much 
information in a few minutes as the 
teachers could get elsewhere in a few 
weeks. That service is yours if you 
want it. 


Good Men to Know 


Besides the purely professional 
aspects of his work, the publisher's 
representative has a storehouse of 
information that it is sometimes 
worthwhile to have access to. From 
one source or another, he digs up 
dates and locations of conventions, 
conferences, or similar meetings. He 
knows to whom to write for hotel 
reservations, and the prospects of 
getting them. He can tell you where 
to eat in Middletown, and where not 


Publishers’ representatives in Tennessee function as an in- 
tegral part of our education system. 


groups. And many school systems 
now using these services could not 
provide them through other means. 


Schools Are His Business 


It is to the advantage of any repre- 
sentative to see the schools of the 
state improved. Education is his 
business, just as it is yours. Most of 
them are ambassadors at large, al- 
ways plugging away for better 
schools, better implementation of the 
state program, just as you fight for it. 
They see more children and more 
schools in a week than you see in a 
year, and they haven't forgotten their 
own teaching days, either. 

Most of the publishers represented 
in Tennessee have a program of edu- 
cation, based on certain publications 
of their own. The representatives 
are trained to interpret their pro- 
grams to superintendents, super- 
visors, and teachers. They know 
how and where it will work best, how 
it can be adapted to this locality or 
that region. They have the informa- 
tion if we have the time. And the 
time we give to their explanation is 
a minute part of the time it would 
take us to gather the facts on our 
own. 


They can tell us who the authors 
are. They know about the research 
that preceded the writing of a new 


to eat in Center City. He knows who 
is the best coaching prospect just 
getting out of college, and where the 
water-fountain is in the convention 
hall. He can tell you what kind of 
speaker John Doe is, and if he knows 
a better one, he'll tell you that. If 
there is a prominent educator passing 
through town, chances are that the 
representative knows him and will be 
happy to arrange an introduction. 

In short, the publisher’s represent- 
atives in Tennessee, members of the 
Tennessee Bookmen’s Club, are good 
people to know. They are much more 
than “book salesmen.” They are 
professional people, most of them 
more interested in helping you than 
in selling you something. Let's make 
full use of these professional people 
in building our instructional program 
in Tennessee. MHC. 





To err is human-— 

On page 19 of the November 
issue of THE (TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, J. F. Rigsby was in- 
correctly identified as superin- 
tendent of Lawrence County 
Schools. Mr. Rigsby is super- 
vising teacher in Lawrence 
County. Mr. H. H. Turpen 1s 
superintendent of the county 
schools. 





——— 
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WISE educator once said: “The 

best way to teach is a number 
of ways.” The resourceful teacher 
today realizes that there are many 
different approaches to any subject 
and that in order to hold the atten- 
tion and interest of students one 
must employ a variety of methods of 
motivation. The old Chinese prov- 
erb which states that “One picture is 
worth a thousand words” has been 
proved true many times in the class- 
room. The modern teacher has 
learned to enrich her presentation of 
literature by the use of audio-visual 
methods which bring the writing to 
life and re-create the characters for 
the student. 


Inexpensive Additions 


Pictures, posters, charts, and lit- 
erary maps are excellent visual aids 
and a number of these items are 
available at little or no cost. Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, will send 
you their free set of four colored 
prints by the artist Joseph Boggs 
Beale illustrating Longfellow’s poem 
Paul Revere’s Ride. The Hotel 
Canterbury, 750 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 9, will send a colored re- 
production of the Jo Mora murals of 
The Canterbury Pilgrims for use in 
teaching Chaucer; the charge is 
twenty-five cents. Woman's Day, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, 
will send free a pictorial chart titled 
The Kingdom of Childhood, Books 
for Children selected by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher and portrayed by 
Fritz Kredel. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 50 
Pryor Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, will 
send a free colored pictorial map 
titled American Folklore and Leg- 
ends by John Dukes McKee. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52, can 
supply the set of colored Scenes 
From Shakespeare, reproductions of 
the Edward Wilson paintings illus- 
trating significant movements in 
twelve of the Bard’s best known 
plays. The cost of these valuable 
additions for study and decoration 
is only one dollar for the complete 
set. Pencil Portraits of Famous 
Writers (Robert Burns, Shelley, 
Dickens, the Brownings, Mark 
Twain, Sandburg, Poe, Willa Cather, 
etc.) may be ordered from the artist, 
Arthur Lidov, 91 Pineapple Street, 
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Brooklyn Heights 2, New York, for 
$1.25 for the set. 

The F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, New York, can sup- 
ply the ten photograph-posters in the 
Symbols of Freedom Series (Mount 
Vernon, Lee’s Home at Arlington, 
etc.) and the ten in the Symbols of 
Democracy Series (Monticello, Lin- 
coln Memorial, etc.) for one dollar 
for each set. The Home Insurance 
Company, 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York 8, will send free the Famous 
American Homes Series of posters, 
with photographs and text dealing 
with homes of authors and figures in 
American history. 

The Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusetts, 
has a set of Hiawatha Pictures by 
Rev. A. T. Kempton, thirty photo- 
graphs of real Indians for use in 
teaching the poem by Longfellow, 
for two dollars. They also have The 
Story of Costume Told in Pictures 


teachers find them a real aid. They 
are $1.50 each, less a discount of 20% 
to schools. 

The Hagstrom Company, 311 
Broadway, New York 7, has a map 
by William Groppers titled America 
—Its Folklore for three dollars and 
the American Folklore Music Map 
by Dorothea Dix Lawrence for $1.50. 
They have one titled Literary Jour- 
neys (Children’s Literature in the 
United States) by Ernest A. Choate 
for elementary schools and libraries 
selling for one dollar. Other titles 
in the Hagstrom Series are a map of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln drawn 
by Karl Smith for one dollar and 
These United States—A Pictorial 
History of Our American Heritage by 
Robert Hyde de Grange for $3.50. 

Rand McNally and Company, 536 
South Clark Street, Chicago 5, has 
the Wylie-Van Leer Pictorial Litera- 
ture Charts in color with wood rods 


at top and bottom. The English 


_.. worth a thousand words 


DAVID J. HARKNESS 


University of Tennessee Extension Division 


which sells for 50 cents. The Palmer 
Company can supply a black and 
white Picture Map of English Liter- 
ature for one dollar and the colored 
Map of American Literature by 
M. R. Klein for $1.50 cr both maps 
for a special price of $2.25. 


Maps for Literature 


The R. R. Bowker Company, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 19, has 
the Booklover’s Map of the United 
States and the Booklover’s Map of 
the British Isles, in full color giving 
birthplaces and homes of famous 
authors and the locale of great 
stories. There is also one titled The 
World in Story Books. These color- 
ful maps with their vignettes are 
decorative and educational. They 
help stimulate interest in reading and 


Literature map and the companion 
one portraying the background of 
American Literature sell for five 
dollars. Throughout these maps and 
in the borders are thumb-nail 
sketches of authors, characters from 
their writings, and scenes of his- 
torical and literary interest. 


Use the Bulletin Board 


For teaching English literature the 
British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, has 
large travel posters in rotogravure of 
photographs of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Canterbury Cathedral, the Lake 
District of England, and other scenes 
which are very attractive on class- 
room or library walls. The Book-of- 
the-Month Club, 345 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, will send a free copy 
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of its illustrated poster in color titled 
The Story of Books, giving a graphic 
history of printing through the years. 

Life Magazine often has a series 
of photographs on such subjects as 
The Wordsworth Country, The 
World of Washington Irving, Emer- 
son’s New England, and Robert 
Burns. They also have scenes in 
color from current Broadway stage 
productions and in the past have had 
excellent articles with pictures on 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard II, and 
other Shakespearean plays. 

It has been said that “bare walls 
are lost opportunities for the reflec- 
tion of proper attitudes.” Library 
and classroom bulletin boards are 
excellent devices for adding to the 
student's appreciation of good litera- 
ture. Many teachers find the poetry 
broadsides which are available from 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore useful in this respect. They 
are beautifully printed poems on 17 
x 22 inches heavy paper in white and 
various colors with attractive illustra- 
tions. There are fifty poems by 
English and American poets in the 
series. The minimum order is six 
broadsides for one dollar. After that 
the cost is only ten cents for each 
poem. 

Motion picture stills, which are 
also useful in teaching literature, are 
available from the Motion Picture 
Association of America, 1600 Eye 
Street Northwest, Washington 6. The 
cost is one dollar per set of ten or 
twelve stills. In connection with film 
versions of literary classics or those 
of historical interest many teachers 
and librarians use the study guides 
and brochures which are available 
from the Motion Picture Association 
of America, 28 West 44th Street, New 
York 18. This organization will also 
send you its bi-monthly publication 
Recent and Forthcoming Motion 
Pictures Based on Books and Plays. 


Relate the Arts 

Since music, painting, and litera- 
ture are allied arts, the English 
teacher often finds it helpful to have 
material on composers, musicians, 
and artists to use in connection with 
the reading of biographies. The 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago 1, will send 
you a Musical Calendar for twenty- 
five cents. This colored chart titled 
From Bach to Gershwin is a graphic 
presentation of two and one-half 
centuries of music. 'Woman’s Day, 
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19 West 44th Street, New York 18, 
will send free to schools, colleges, 
and libraries, their colored charts 
titled Great Operas, compiled by 
Olin Downes and illustrated by John 
Held, Jr., and Men of Art by Thomas 
Craven charted by George Salter. 
The Magnavox Company, Fort 
Wayne 4, Indiana, will send its series 
of colored pictures titled Dramatic 
Incidents in the Lives of Immortal 
Composers and the one on Famous 
Musicians for fifty cents for both 
sets complete. 

Booklets and illustrated pamphlets 
are other visual aids to use in connec- 
tion with classroom and_ library 
exhibits. The Associated British and 
Irish Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, will send free booklets 
titled The British Isles, Shakespeare 
Country, Scotland—Land of Scott 
and Burns, The Lake Country, Lon- 
don, and others. The Lincoln Na- 








tional Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana will supply free 
booklets on Abraham Lincoln, The 
Gettysburg Address, and related sub- 
jects. They will also send a facsimile 
of the Gettysburg Address in Lin- 
coln’s handwriting and one of the 
famous Letter to Mrs. Bixby. 

The John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company of Boston will send free a 
series of booklets on Robert E. Lee, 
George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas A. 
Edison, Daniel Boone, Paul Revere, 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and other titles. 


Recordings Will Help 


Teachers and librarians are using 
recordings more and more as teach- 
ing aids. The University of Tennes- 


see Extension Division has a library 
of Long Playing 33-1/3 r.p.m. records 
which contains such literary classics 
as A Tale of Two Cities, Treasure 
Island, Moby Dick, Rip Van Winkle, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The 
Count of Monte Cristo, King Lear, 
Lost Horizon, The Snow Goose, The 
Man Without A Country, Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, Mr. Pickwick’s 
Christmas, and many others. The 
new set of albums on unbreakable 
plastic titled Historical America in 
Song, just issued by Encyclopedia 
Britannica, contains more than 125 
folk songs. They are preceded by 
narrative statements in which Burl 
Ives places the song in its proper 
historical and musical perspective 
before singing it. 

There are recordings of poetic 
masterpieces read by the actor Ed- 
mond O’Brien which are very useful 
in literature classes. Living lessons 
in history are presented through the 
medium of recordings of the radio 
broadcasts You Are There—The 
Battle of Gettysburg and The Sign- 
ing of the Magna Charta. The thrill- 
ing quality of living reality is further 
achieved in the three recordings in 
the I Can Hear It Now series. The 
actual voices and sounds that in- 
fluenced and shaped the eras 1919- 
1932, 1932-1945, and 1945-1948 give 
a perfect history of our times. The 
narrative presentation with dramatic 
commentary by the famous news 
commentator Edward R. Murrow 
make the figures and events live 
again for the listener. 

All the recordings in the library 
are on unbreakable discs and can be 
mailed easily. A complete list of 
titles available will be sent upon re- 
quest addressed to Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, Box 8540 U. T. 
Station, Knoxville 16. 

Films Are Useful 

The modern teacher has learned 
through experience that a good film 
can arouse the interest and imagina- 
tion of the student and make him 
want to read a particular work of 
literature. The same is true of the 
history teacher who would like to 
present a particular period through 
the reading of historical novels. J. E. 
Arnold, Coordinator of Services of 
the Division of University Extension, 
has compiled an annotated list of 
Selected Films for English Classes, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ge abies the people of Ten- 
nessee have agreed on certain 
basic ideas concerning education. 
This agreement has not come sud- 
denly; it has developed slowly from 
various conferences and improve- 
ment efforts in the State reaching as 
far back as 1930 or earlier. 

Tennessee makes no claim to 
originality for these ideas and no one 
group is responsible for Statewide 
agreement on them. It has come 
through the joint efforts of lay peo- 
ple, classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, the 
state colleges, the University of Ten- 
nessee, and the State Department 
of Education. These basic ideas are 
not final; they are tentative and 
subject to change or rejection if bet- 
ter ideas are found. At present, 
however, they appear to be our best 
hope for improvement; for they 
create the “climate” in which educa- 
tional progress seems to thrive. 


Schools Have Purpose 


Summarized briefly they run some- 
what like this. The school has as its 
major purpose the growth of chil- 
dren in desirable directions. Teacher 
training programs, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, teachers, 
buildings, school buses, and every- 
thing else associated with education 
are simply means of achieving this 
end. No matter on what level pro- 
grams are made, they are not effec- 
tive until they affect the child 
himself. For this reason the local 
school unit is perhaps the most im- 
portant unit since it deals directly 
with the child. Therefore any real 
improvement in education must 
come at this level. 

Children experience growth not 
only mentally, but physically, social- 
ly, and spiritually. They learn 
from their experiences no matter 
where these experiences are gained. 
Therefore the education they get 
comes not only from the school, but 
from the home, the churches, the 
playgrounds, the stores, the streets, 
the movies, the radio, television, and 


‘other places. It is apparent then that 


a part of the job of fostering chil- 
dren’s growth in desirable directions 
lies in improving the community in 
which the school is located. 

Since the school’s purpose is to 
foster the growth of children in 
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What Uo We Believe? 


N. A. CRIPPENS 
State Department of Education 


desirable directions, somebody or 
some group must decide what is 
desirable. The whole group involved 
has a right to participate in that 
decision, for it reflects the kind of 
life the people want for themselves 
and for their children. For that rea- 
son the people of Tennessee in the 


-Survey of Public Education in 1946 


decided, in broad outline, what are 
desirable directions for child growth. 

Working within the broad outline 
the lay people, the pupils, and the 
staff of each school should decide 
what are desirable directions for edu- 
cation in that particular community. 
What they decide becomes the 
school’s objectives, that is, a descrip- 
tion of what the school is trying to 
do. These objectives are always 
tentative and subject to improve- 
ment. They become, though, the 
guiding light for everything that goes 
on in the school. Since these ob- 
jectives are so all-important, they 
should be the results of the best 
thinking of all concerned. 

Special supervisors, consultants, 
and others who come into the school 
should work in harmony with these 
objectives or raise questions that 
point out the inadequacy or inap- 
propriateness of the objectives for 
the pupils served. This means that 
special programs will not be brought 
into the school with disregard of the 
school’s objectives. 


The Grassroots Idea 


Programs are not handed down 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation but come up from the local 
units. Where programs are to cover 
wide areas they are to be developed 
cooperatively by people from those 


areas. The present State “Require- 
ments” were developd in this fashion. 
The Curriculum Bulletin and the 
bulletins issued by the various 
State-sponsored workshops are other 
examples. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion and supervisory personnel are 
not responsible for developing pro- 
grams for individual schools or for 
telling them what to do. One of 
their responsibilities is to stimulate 
local people to their own best effort 
and to furnish help in location of 
material and human resources. An- 
other of their responsibilities lies in 
State-wide conedfiitiéa of effort. 
They can furnish the liaison that will 
allow local units to cross-fertilize the 
thinking and working of each other. 
Various State-sponsored conferences 
are for this purpose and the purpose 
of making other material and human 
resources available to people as they 
attempt to solve their own problems. 


Local Responsibility 
All of this does not relieve local 
school people of their responsibilities. 
They must furnish leadership in 
getting lay people to take part in 
improving the schools. They must 
convince lay people and pupils that 
their help is needed and wanted. In 
doing this job, they must not “talk 
down” to these people but must 
stimulate them to give their best 
thought and their best effort. School 
personnel must furnish much of the 
practical “know-how” in getting 
others to “loosen up” and express the 
good ideas that they have. 
School people must also take the 
lead in getting groups to secure im- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Listed here are various items of business which will 
be considered by the TEA Representative Assembly at 
its annual meeting on January 12-13, 1951. The decisions 
made, policies adopted and officers elected at this meet- 
ing should reflect the will of the teachers who compose 
the membership of the Tennessee Education Association. 
This will be so only if every teacher first informs himself 
on each item of business to be considered by the Assem- 
bly, and then informs his official delegates concerning his 
attitude on each item. 


I. Officers to be Elected 

The following officers are to be elected at the Repre- 
sentative Assembly meeting in January, 1951: 

First Vice-President to serve for one year before auto- 
matically assuming the presidency in 1952. If custom 
concerning rotation of the presidency among the three 
sections of the state is observed, the nominee will come 
from East Tennessee. 

Administrative Council members to serve for three- 
year terms, from the following Congressional Districts: 
First, succeeding Fred Neil Smith of Jonesboro; Fourth, 
succeeding Helen Wehrle of Crossville; Ninth, succeed- 
ing S. E. Pierce of Ripley, who is filling an unexpired 
term. 

The Retirement Law provides that each year the 
Representative Assembly shall nominate from one grand 
division of the state three public school teachers from 
whom the Governor will choose one person as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System. This year nominations are to be 
made to fill the vacancy from Middle Tennessee. Q. M. 
Smith of Murfreesboro is now filling this position. 


II. Expense of Delegates to NEA 


Convention 

Last year the ten delegates (one from each Congres- 
sional District) were allowed $75 toward expenses at- 
tending the NEA convention in St. Louis. The NEA 
convention will be held in San Francisco this year, July 
1-7. It is recommended that $150 be allowed each of 
ten delegates toward their expenses to the convention. 
III. Report on the Tennessee Teachers’ 

Retirement System 

The Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement system has over 
31,000 members. As of November 1, 1950, 1407 members 
have been retired under the law. Of this number, 
81 have been retired because of disability. Benefits are 
being paid retired teachers at the rate of almost $1,000,- 
000 a year. 

Members’ contributions during the year ending June 
30, 1950, amounted to $2,276,471.20. The Board of 
Trustees has requested an increase in the state appropria- 
tion of approximately $3,650,000 per year for the next 
biennium, based on the Actuary’s recommendation that 
additional funds are needed to maintain the system on 
an actuarially sound basis. 


IV. World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession 
Last year the Representative Assembly voted affiliation 
with the WOTP. Your president was designated by the 
Administrative Council as a delegate to the meeting of 
this organization which was held in Ottawa, Canada. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


Your secretary attended as a delegate of the National 
Education Association. 

About 250 persons attended the fifth annual meeting 
in Ottawa. Twenty-eight national member associations 
sent delegates, representing individual teacher member- 
ships exceeding 2,000,000. The United States was repre- 
sented by 33 delegates and many observers. 

Official recognition was granted by the United Nations 
to WOTP through UNESCO and other agencies of the 
UN. 

V. Activities in Support of the 
Legislative Program 

The Legislative Committee, 1950-51, is composed of 
Baxter Hobgood, Murfreesboro, chairman; Miss Christine 
Vaughan, Manchester; Jack Rochelle, Ripley; Frank 
Trotter, Chattanooga; Mrs. W. M. McCallum, Henderson; 
Roy Kinnick, Kingsport; John B. Sullivan, Fayetteville; 
Milton Hamilton, Union City; Carl Gevers, Chattanooga; 
Miss Marie Hale, Knoxville; J. E. Arnold, Knoxville; Miss 
Valentine Cooper, Paris; Mrs. Raymond McCrory, Law- 
renceburg; Miss Frances Rast, Covington; Mrs. Houstor 
Netherland, Elizabethton. 

The Legislative Program, as it was adopted, follows: 

1. Sufficient state appropriations to maintain the present founda- 
tion school program including funds for capital outlay, during the 
coming biennium, in the face of increased costs due to increased 
enrollments, improved training of teachers and accumulated needs 
of the state Teachers’ Retirement System. 

2. A long range program of salary revision which, under the 
state salary schedule, will provide a teacher with bachelor’s degree 
a beginning salary of $2,000 and would advance over a period 
of 15 years to $3,000, with similar increases in the state salary 
schedule for certificated teachers of other levels of training and 
corresponding increases for teachers in non-equalizing counties and 
cities. Each of the next three general assemblies will be requested 
to make available not less than one-third of the increased state 
funds required to put the ultimate program into effect. The 
above program is exclusive of any funds which may be made 
available to the public schools of the state through acts of the 
Congress of the United States. 

3. Improvement of certification standards as rapidly as the 
supply of trained teachers will permit. 

4. Teacher tenure legislation which will provide for: (a) tenure 
protection to all certificated teachers who have served a pro- 
bationary period sufficiently long to determine their qualifications 
to continue in service; (b) provision for dismissal of teachers for 
incompetence, inefficiency, neglect of duty, unprofessional conduct, 
insubordination or abolition of position; (c) fair trial for teachers 
who have been dismissed; (d) protection of local tenure laws. 

5. Adequate state support for higher education. 

President Hugh Waters appointed a Committee to con- 
sider teacher tenure legislation (point four) which con- 
sists of D. M. Galloway, Knoxville, chairman; Wright 
Frost, Knoxville; Bertis Capehart, Oak Ridge; Miss Chris- 
tine Vaughan, Manchester; Milton Hamilton, Union City; 
Hugh Waters, Nashville; Willard Millsaps, Chattanooga; 
Bealer Smotherman, Murfreesboro; Mrs. W. M. McCal- 
lum, Henderson; Frank Trotter, Chattanooga; Miss Mary 
Florence Betts, Dover; Mrs. John Oldham, Hickory 
Valley; Miss Lucy Clayborne, Hartsville. Mr. Smother- 
man has been replaced by Ross Robinson, Kingsport. 
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The tenure committee agreed that the following objec- 
tives are to be sought through tenure legislation: 

1. Happier and better taught children, as a result of relieving 
teachers of worry, anxiety and fear of unreasonable dismissal. 

2. Better taught children as a result of establishing definite, 
orderly, legal procedures for dismissing unsatisfactory teachers. 

3. Professional stability, which will increase the appeal of teach- 
ing and induce more young people with ability to prepare for 
teaching as a life work. 

4, Encouragement for good teachers to remain in the profes- 
sion when more lucrative opportunities beckon. 

5. Encouragement for teachers to become a vital part of 
community life, and to take an active part in programs for better- 
ment of school and community. 

6. Encouragement for teachers to grow in service. 

7. More careful selection of beginning teachers. 

8. Better supervision and in-service training of teachers. 

9. Elimination of the possibility of domination of teacher 
employment by political, religious or personal prejudice. 

The committee agreed that a tenure bill should contain 
these provisions: 


To qualify for coverage 

1. To qualify for permanent tenure a teacher shall hold a 
bachelor’s degree from a standard four-year college approved 
by the State Board of Education for teacher training, shall hold 
a certificate covering the areas in which he teaches, and shall 
have served a probationary period of twenty-seven months 
within a five year period, the last nine months to be as a 
regularly employed teacher in the system. 

2. Teachers holding permanent certificates based on less than 
four years of college work may qualify for limited tenure (full 
tenure protection for three years) and maintain that status 
if they earn twelve quarter hours of college credit by registering 
with a four-year college approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion for teacher training within every three-year period. These 
teachers shall have the same protection granted permanent tenure 
teachers as long as they qualify for limited tenure status. They 
qualify for limited tenure in the same manner that permanent 
tenure teachers qualify for permanent tenure. 

3. A limited tenure teacher shall become a permanent tenure 
teacher when he earns a bachelor’s degree from an institution 
approved by the State Board of Education for teacher training. 

4. Tenure protection should not extend beyond the age 
of sixty. 

Types of positions covered 

Any person holding a position in a local school system for 
which a teacher’s certificate is a prequisite for employment may 
qualify for either permanent or limited tenure as a classroom 
teacher under the provisions of this act. Such positions may 
include: classroom teachers, teachers of special subjects or classes, 
teachers of homebound children, attendance or visiting teachers, 
supervisors or supervising teachers, principals, assistant principals, 
deans, directors, superintendents and assistant superintendents. 
Dismissal of tenure teachers 

A tenure teacher may be dismissed for: incompentency, in- 
efficiency, incapacity, neglect of duty, unprofessional conduct, 
immorality, insubordination, physical or mental disability, intoxi- 
cation, dishonesty, commission of a felony, failure to comply with 
Tegulations in regard to in-service training and professional 
growth as set up by the local system approved by the State 
Board of Education, abolition of position, and for other just 
causes. 

Procedure for dismissal 
1. A superintendent may prefer charges against a teacher on 
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his own initiative, on request of three fellow teachers, or on 
petition of ten patrons representing different families. 

2. If the charge is incompetency, inefficiency or neglect of 
duty, the superintendent shall notify the teacher of the charges 
at least sixty days before a hearing is called in order that the 
teacher may have an opportunity to correct his fault. 

8. Tenure teachers may be suspended upon written notice 
from the superintendent setting forth causes for the action. A 
suspended teacher may request a hearing before the Board of 
Education within ten days following notice of suspension. If 
no hearing is requested, the suspension becomes dismissal effective 
on the date of suspension. 

4, The hearing may be private at the request of either party. 
(a) Teachers shall appear and defend in person and/or with 

counsel. 
(b) Teachers may present witnesses who shall testify under oath. 
(c) Witnesses for either plaintiff or defendent may be sub- 
poenaed. 

5. Board decisions may be appealed to the proper court for 
trial de novo, trial to be on merits of case. 

6. If the teacher is vindicated and reinstated he shall be paid 
for all time lost. 


Transfer of tenure teachers 

Tenure teachers transferring to another system shall serve the 
probationary period in the system, provided, however, that the 
local Board of Education, upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, may waive this requirement and grant full 
tenure status or shorten the probationary period as it sees fit. 
Abolition of position 

A tenure teacher who has been dismissed because of abolition 
of position shall be placed on a preferred list for reemployment 
in the first vacancy he is qualified by training and experience 
to fill. 

Leaves of absence 

Leave of absence, without affecting tenure status, may be 
granted for two years or less for maternity, educational improve- 
ment, recuperation of health, or other sufficient reasons. 
Resignation ; 

Notice of resignation must be given to the superintendent at 
least thirty days prior to effective date. Failure to do so shall 
render the teacher liable to forfeiture of one month’s salary or 
less, at the discretion of the Board. 

The president appointed the following committee to 
consider the improvement of certification standards 
(point three): N. C. Beasley, Murfreesboro, chairman; 
W. A. Bass, Nashville; Miss Minnie McRae Powell, 
Brownsville; N. E. Fitzgerald, Knoxville; T. Harley Fite, 
Jefferson City; Miss Bertha Ferrell, Lebanon. 

The committee on certification recommends that: 

1. The State Board of Education should be authorized, em- 
powered, and directed to set up as soon as practicable after 
the passage of the act, rules and regulations governing the issuance 
of all teachers’ certificates, and to administer said rules and 
regulations. 

2. Such rules and regulations should not be changed without 
giving a minimum notice of one year. 

8. The provisions of the contemplated act should make certain 
that it is not retroactive to the end that no certificate already 
issued will be affected. 

4. Persons beginning training prior to January 1, 1951, should 
be certified under laws, rules and regulations in effect at that 
date until September 1, 1953. 

5. No permanent professional certificate should be issued 
on less than four years of general and professional training 
beyond high school graduation. 

6. The State Board of Education should be given authority to 
appoint a Commission or Advisory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, with adequate lay representation, to 
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make a continuous study of problems involved and to advise 
with it in determining its rules and regulations. 

A study is underway of the amount of additional funds 
necessary to meet the demands of points one, two, and 
five. A more complete statement will be made to the 
Representative Assembly. 

The Legislative Committee will meet on December 1, 
1950. A complete report of this meeting will be made 
to the Representative Assembly. 

The staff of the TEA has presented the five-point 
legislative program to numerous lay and professional 
groups over the state. To January 10, the staff had 
attended 19 district leadership conferences, 15 district 
meetings of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 11 district 
meetings of the Tennessee School Boards Association, 
many locai PTA meetings, and countless civic club 
meetings. At these meetings, and through other media, 
200,000 pamphlets in support of the program were 
distributed. 

Endorsements of the legislative program had been 
received prior to November 10 from these statewide 
organizations: American Legion, Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, League of Women Voters, 
American Association of University Women, Tennessee 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Delta Kappa Gamma, and Tennessee 
Association for Childhood Education. 

To November 10, endorsements had been received 
from organizations representing more than 445,000 
persons. (This number includes both local and statewide 
organizations, and thus will show some duplication. ) 
Endorsements had been received from 79 members of 
the State House of Representatives and from 23 mem- 
bers of the State Senate. 

Three advertisements have been prepared in the TEA 
office and distributed to local associations for use in 
newspapers. These appear to have been widely used. 

During American Education Week, a recording con- 
cerning the legislative program, prepared by the TEA, 
was used on most of the radio stations in the state. 


VI. TEA and NEA Membership 

As of November 10, 21,300 names of members of the 
Tennessee Education Association had been placed on 
the mailing list. On the basis of the number at the 
same time last year, the total membership should far 
surpass the record of 20,560 last year. 

On May, 30, 1950, Tennessee had 19,810 members in 
the National Education Association. From reports that 
are coming in from over the state, our total should be 
even higher this year. 


Vil. The Tennessee Teacher 

Expense of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $24,418.20, including advertise- 
ing commissions. Income amounted to $17,553.09, of 
which $16,383.38 was advertising sales. The budgetary 
appropriation covered $6,000 of the difference, leaving 
a defiict of $865.11. 

The magazine was mailed to 21,160 members and 
subscribers, to all retired teachers and all members of 
the Tennessee School Boards Association. F 

In June, 1950, your associate editor attended a work- 
shop for editors of education journals which resulted in 
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a new format and design for the magazine. It is our 
hope that an improvement in content and appearance 
will be noticeable this year. 


VIll. Field Service Activities 

Members of the Field Service Staff have covered the 
state in an effort to be of service to you. They have 
attended 41 teachers’ meetings, 24 PTA meetings, all 
district PTA conferences, 17 civic clubs, all the district 
meetings of the Tennessee School Boards Association, 
97 spring leadership meetings, 34 fall leadership meet- 
ings, 11 supervisors’ meetings, 10 countywide confer- 
ences, 10 executive committee meetings, 8 Future Teach- 
er Association meetings, 4 workshops, 30 miscellaneous 
meetings. In addition, members of the staff have spoken 
before 14 college education classes and numbers of 
high school graduating classes. 


IX. Budget for Year Ending June 30, 
1952 


The Administrative Council recommends the adoption 
of the following budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1951- 
June 30, 1952. 

Budget for 
Year Ending 
June 30, 1951 


Proposed Budget 
for Year Ending 
June 30, 1952 


Estimated Income 


Membership Dues ................ $75,000.00 $75,500.00 
Contributions from NEA .... 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Contributions from Rural 
Editorial Service .......... 2,000.00 1,500.00 
$79,000.00 $79,000.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
Salaries 
Secretary-Treasurer $ 9,500.00 $ 9,500.00 
Assistant Secretary 8,500.00 6,900.00 
Director of Research 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Publications Assistant 4,200.00 4,200.00 
Field Service Assistant 4,200.00 4,200.00 
Office Secretary .... 3,300.00 3,300.00 
Stenographers 7,200.00 7,200.00 
Operating Expenses 
Building Expense, Net 1,800.00 2,600.00 
Telephone and Telegraph .... 500.00 600.00 
Office Equipment 
Depreciation ie 500.00 500.00 
Automobile Depreciatio 150.00 
Travel—Office Staff 8,500.00 4,000.00 
Annual Convention . 6,000.00 6,000.00 
Office Supplies and Postage _ 1,700.00 1,700.00 
President and Administrative 
Council ee 2,000.00 
Bond—Executive Secretary 50.00 50.00 
Association Dues 
and Publications 250.00 350.00 
Representative Assembly .... 500.00 300.00 
THE TENNESSEE 
VRE. honed . 6,500.00 6,500.00 
Public Relations ... 9,500.00 10,000.00 
Federal Old Age 
Benefits Tax ....... 150.00 100.00 
NEA Delegates ........ .... 1,500.00 1,800.00 
Staff Retirement .................. 2,000.00 1,700.00 
Incidentals .............. 500.00 500.00 
$79,000.00 $79,000.00 
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Tennessee Public School Officers Association 


Joint Meeting with Tennessee School Boards Association 


NASHVILLE 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951 


Headquarters: Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Thursday, January 11 


Presiding: PRESENT BEALER SMOTHERMAN 

2:00 Address: J. A. Barksdale, Commissioner of Education 

2:30 Panel Discussion: Members of the State Department of 
Education 


Annual Banquet, Maxwell House Hotel 


Toastmaster: FRANK E. Bass 
6:30 Dinner 
Address: Honorable Gordon Browning, Governor of Tennessee 


Friday, January 12 


Presiding: PrEsIDENT BEALER SMOTHERMAN 
Theme: Meeting the Needs of Tennessee Children 
9:00 The Responsibility of the Public Schools for a Year-Round 
Program of Recreation: Baxter Hobgood, Murfreesboro, leader; 
Robert M. Howes, Chief of Recreation Branch, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, presentation of subject. 
Discussion 


Officers of the T.P.S.O.A. 


President: Bealer Smotherman, Murfreesboro 
Vice President: D. E. Ray, Jackson 
Secretary-Treasurer: James E. Gibbs, Nashville 





BEALER SMOTHERMAN 
President 
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GovERNOR GORDON BROWNING 
Banquet Speaker 


9:45 Problems of Special Education: Joe Morgan, Paris, leader; 
William C. Geer, Nashville City Schools, presentation of 
subject. 

Discussion 

10:30 School Building Problems: C. H. Moore, Clarksville, leader; 
Dr. W. D. McClurkin, Professor of School Administration, 
Peabody, presentation of subject. 

Discussion 

11:15 School-Community Relations: Mildred Doyle, Knoxville, 
leader; Lawrence G. Derthick, Chattanooga, presentation of 
subject. 

Discussion 

1:30 Discussion of the Legislative Program of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association: The Administrative Council 

3:00 Business Session 

Report of Committees 
Audit, Clement M. Eyler, Bristol 
Necrology, V. G. Hawkins, Gallatin 
Resolutions, Happle Strange, Alamo 
Nomination, John B. Sullivan, Fayetteville 
Election of Officers 


Executive Committee 


State at Large: C. B. Ijams, Jackson 

East Tennessee: Dr. P. W. Alexander, Johnson City 
Middle Tennessee: Earl E. Sexton, Dover 

West Tennessee: J. T. Miles, Dresden 





James E. Gress 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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GROW WITH 
AUSTIN PEAY STATE COLLEGE 


Clarksville, Tennessee 














EAST TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 


located in the heart of beautiful mountains 
with an ideal climate 
and a friendly student body and faculty 


accredited by: The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
The Teachers College Extension Association 


OFFERS A MAXIMUM EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AT A 
MINIMUM COST 


through: TEACHER TRAINING Pre-Engineering 
Business Education Pre-Law 
Health and Physical Education Pre-Theology 
The Sciences Pre-Medicine 
Spring Quarter Summer Quarter 
March 5—June 1 June 6—August 24 


For information and summer quarter bulletin, write: 


The Registrar 
EAST TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
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Delegates Will Choose From [hese 


According to provision of the Con- 
stitution, the following candidates 
for office in the Tennessee Education 
Association are presented for your 
consideration. They have been nomi- 
nated to office by local associations. 

Additional nominations from the 
floor of the first session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly are permitted. 


First Vice-President 

The Knox County Teachers 
League has nominated Mildred E. 
Doyle for first vice-president of TEA. 
Miss Doyle is in her fifth year as 
superintendent of Knox County 
Schools and is beginning her twenty- 
sixth year of public school work in 
Knox County. She has served as 
classroom teacher, principal and 
supervisor, and is the first woman to 
hold the office of superintendent in 
Knox County. 

Miss Doyle earned the B.S. and 
M.S. degrees at the University of 





Mildred Doyle 
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Tennessee, where she majored in 
public school administration. She is 
past president of the ETEA Superin- 
tendents’ Section, and past president 
of the Tennessee Superintendents’ 
Association. Always active in PTA 
work, she is now chairman of the 
Education Committee for the Third 
District. She is president-elect of 
the Zeta Chapter, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and active in civic affairs in 
Knox County. 

The Unicoi County Teachers’ As- 
sociation has nominated Carl T. 
Vance for first vice-president. Mr. 
Vance taught in the Hawkins County 
schools for three years, served as 
superintendent of Morristown City 
Schools for twenty years, and has 
been principal of the Unicoi County 
High School for the past two years. 

Mr. Vance earned the B.A. degree 
at Carson Newman College and the 
M.A. from Peabody College. He is 
a past president of the East Tennes- 
see Education Association, and a 
member of the Board of Control of 
TSSAA. He is a member of Kerbela 
Temple (Shrine), past president of 
the Kiwanis Club, past commander 
of the American Legion, and an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church. 


Council—First District 

C. Howard McCorkle, principal 
of Science Hill High School in John- 
son City, has been nominated by the 
Johnson City Teachers Association 
for election as member of the Ad- 
ministrative Council representing the 
First Congressional District. 


Mr. McCorkle holds the B.S. de- 
gree from Milligan College and the 
M.A. from Vanderbilt University. He 
has done additional graduate work at 


Left: 
Howard McCorkle 


Oren Cooper 


Right: 
Roy Dowdy 
S. E. Pierce 





Peabody and East Tennessee State 
College. For the past eighteen years 
he has been connected with the 
Johnson City schools, serving as 
elementary teacher, junior high 
teacher, elementary principal, junior 
high principal, and now is complet- 
ing his sixth year as high school 
principal. He has held many offices 
in the East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, and is active in civic affairs 
in Johnson City, being the immediate 
past president of the Kiwanis Club. 


Council—Fourth District 


The Macon County Education As- 
sociation has nominated Oren M. 
Cooper, superintendent of Macon 
County Schools, to serve as Admini- 
strative Council member represent- 
ing the Fourth District. 

Mr. Cooper began teaching at 
eighteen. He later attended Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Middle 
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Carl T. Vance 
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Tennessee State College, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce and 
Cumberland University, where he 
received the B.S. degree. He has 
done additional work at Peabody 


College. He has had over twenty- 
five years of experience as teacher, 
principal and superintendent, serv- 
ing as superintendent of Macon 
County Schools from 1935 to 1939, 








BOOKS WONT MEND A BROKEN LEG 


That’s right, there isn’t a book in the world that will set a broken 
leg or solve your problems. Some of the best books won't do any- 
thing for you except make you laugh, or cry, or carry you ten 
thousand miles from wherever you are to wherever you sometime 
wanted to be—and bring you back again in time for dinner. 


You see books. aren’t too important unless you want to know more 
about your job, or how to do something you've always meant to try 
but never got started on, or how you use a certain word or spell 
it. 

Why, there isn’t a home anywhere that needs books unless they 
want to have a share in the great literature of the world or get 
to have a “first-name” friendship with David Copperfield, Heidi, or 
a hundred other folks of fiction nobody ever forgets. 


But if books are as necessary to you as curtains at the window or a 
picture on the wall, why not write for our new Book Catalog. It’s 
free and yours for the asking. 


If you're interested in the best Library Service, write for complete in- 
formation about our Library Service plan. 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Nashville 2, Tennessee 


















as oA Sensible Departure 
fem the Traditional 


’ by PHILIP MARSH, Associate Professor of English, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Covers every phase of grammar, but... 
® Excises verbiage 
® States rules and definitions in plain English 
© Simplifies teaching for practical teachers 


Specially designed for high school, but so simple that it can 
be used effectively in upper elementary grades. 


¢STe 
nt Just 112 pages — Big type and big pages. Cloth, $1.32; Paper, 68c 


a” THE STECK COMPANY e Publishers e AUSTIN, TEXAS 

















and from 1942 to the present. Mr. 
Cooper is a life member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, he has 
served as vice president of the 
County Superintendents’ Section of 


TEA, and is a Mason. 


Roy Dowdy, principal of Carthage 
High School, has been nominated by 
the Putnam County Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Smith County Teach- 
ers Association to serve as represen- 
tative of the Fourth District on the 
Administrative Council. 

Mr. Dowdy holds the B.S. degree 
from Middle Tennessee State College 
and the M.A. from Peabody College. 
His teaching experience includes 
work in both elementary and high 
school, and principalships in Ruther- 
ford and Bedford counties. At 
present he is principal of the Smith 
County High School at Carthage. 
During World War II he served 
three years with the Third Army in 
the European Theater of Operations. 


Council—Ninth District 


S. E. Pierce has been nominated by 
the Lauderdale County Education 
Association for election to a full term 
as representative of the Ninth Dis- 
trict on the Administrative Council. 

Mr. Pierce has taught in Obion 
County for one year, in Lauderdale 
County as teacher-principal for 
twelve years, he was county super- 
intendent from 1937 to 1948, and is 
now principal of Arp School. He 
holds the B.S. degree from Memphis 
State College and the M.A. from 
Peabody College. He is a Phi Delta 
Kappan, a 32nd degree Mason, 
Shriner, and a_ steward in the 
Methodist Church. Mr. Pierce is 
now serving as president of the 
Lauderdale County Education Asso- 
ciation. 





Chattanooga Book Fair 


On November 13-18, the Chat- 
tanooga Public Library will hold its 
second annual Book Fair. Designed 
to develop interest in reading by 
youngsters and adults, it is under di- 
rection of Elizabeth Edwards. 
librarian. 

Exhibits by school children, with 
prizes donated by cooperating book 
stores, will highlight the fair. Visit- 
ing authors Janet Lambert and 
Frances Fitzpatrick Wright will give 
lectures. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
MEET IN LOUISVILLE 


Classroom teachers meeting in 
Louisville’s Brown Hotel December 
27-29 will hear outstanding edu- 
cators and will discuss a number of 
interesting topics. 

On Wednesday evening, Paul 
Grigsby, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will 
address the group. Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, will 
speak on Thursday, and Mary Vir- 
ginia Morris will address the Friday 
session on “Individual Responsibility 
—United Success.” Miss Morris is 
president of the National Depart- 
ment. 

Discussion groups and clinics on 
Thursday and Friday, led by out- 
standing teachers from the South- 
eastern region, will include: Tech- 
niques of Public and Professional 
Relations, Techniques of an Effective 
Legislative Program, Professional- 
izing the Profession, Meeting Our 
Responsibilities, and Effective Local 
and State Programs. Clinics in read- 
ing, arithmetic and science will be 
conducted by specialists. 

Social activities include a get- 
together on Wednesday evening, a 
banquest on Thursday, and a lunch- 
eon on Friday. For further informa- 
tion, write Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, 
Swigert Avenue, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Make reservations directly to 
the Brown Hotel. 


Brehm is Advisor 


Dr. C, E. Brehm, president of the 
University of Tennessee, has been 
named to the advisory board for the 
Armold Engineering Development 
Center in Tullahoma. Serving with 
Dr. Brehm are leaders from the air- 
craft industry and other educators. 


Tennesseans at Columbus 


When the Fifth National Confer- 
ence of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents got underway at 
Columbus, Ohio, in October, fifteen 
Tennesseans occupied prominent 
places on the program. 

Discussion leaders and topics for 
which they were responsible were: 
“Identifying and Clarifying the Job 
to be Done,” H. H. Turpen, Law- 
rence County; William Bragg, Can- 
non County; Joe Morgan, Henry 
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County: “Developing a Public Rela- 
tions Program Through Public In- 
formation and Public Participation,” 
J. E. Moss, Davidson County: “Hous- 
ing and Equipping Adequate Edu- 
cational Programs,’ N. L. Carney, 
Montgomery County. 

Resource persons for various dis- 
cussion groups included G. T. 
Kennedy, Decatur County; W. K. 
McCharen and Norman Frost, Pea- 





body College; Sue M. Powers, Shelby 
County; J. C. Taylor, McNairy 
County, Quinnie Armour, Hardeman 
County; N. E. Fitzgerald, University 
of Tennessee; C. F. Fisher, Robert- 
son County. 

H. C. Moore of Dyer County acted 
as reports chairman for one group, 
and J. B. Sullivan served.as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Planning Com- 
mittee for the conference. 








New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 





Following are directions — 


How to Make an Attractive Wastebasket 


from popcorn or potato chip can 


BY PATTY SUE LOCKHART, AGE 9, FIFTH GRADE 


First ask your mother for old pop- 
corn or potato chip can. 


Then, sandpaper this can so it will 
be easier to paint on. 


Next, get some white paint and 
paint until you can’t see any print- 
ing at all on the can. 


When the paint has dried, cut out 
a picture from a magazine and 
paste on. Or draw a picture your- 
self. Or use a decal. 


Now you have a gift. Or your 
school or room can make waste- 
baskets to help raise money. 


A delicious treat everyone enjoys and so wholesome and satisfying for 
youngsters without filling them up and spoiling their appetites is 
refreshing, inexpensive WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. 
Besides, the pleasant, long-lasting chewing pleasure 


helps keep young teeth bright. Try it. 


/ts CASY and tun! 


Might be a money-raising idea, too 







If you use decals on your Wastebasket, they 
don’t cost much. Lots of designs, too. 





Use your Wastebasket in your 
bedroom, give it away or sell it. 





















Be It Resolved 


N KNOXVILLE, the East Tennessee 
Education Association in resolutions 

1. expressed appreciation to Governor 
Gordon Browning, ex-Commissioner J. M. 
Smith, Commissioner J. A. Barksdale, offi- 
cers of the ETEA, local committees, De- 
partmental officers, Dr. C. E. Brehm and 
the University staff, Mayor James W. El- 
more and city officials, Scout Executive 
Ortin Duggan and the Boy Scouts, and the 
press and radio; 

2. urged that prospective teachers pre- 
pare for work in the elementary grades, 
where the shortage remains critical; 

8. urged that teachers set a good ex- 
ample of alert citizenship by qualifying for 
and exercising the privilege of voting; 

4. requested the public to continue to 
support education despite the increasing 
costs, not only for salaries, but for instruc- 
tional materials and facilities necessary for 
a good educational program; 

5. endorsed the Five-Point Legislative 
Program of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation; 

6. endorsed federal aid to education in 
order to furnish a more nearly equal oppor- 
tunity to all boys and girls in all of the 
states of the union. 

The Resolutions Committee comprised 
Mrs. Dorothy Pierce, Miss Erma Ewing, 


Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, Steve Campbell 
and Wilson New. 


Y RESOLUTION, the Middle Tennes- 
see Education Association, meeting in 
Nashville, 

1. expressed appreciation to J. M. Smith 
for his service as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and congratulated Governor Browning 
on his selection of J. A. Barksdale as Com- 
missioner to succeed Mr. Smith. 

2.expressed appreciation to A. D. Holt 
for his work as Executive Secretary of the 
Tennessee Education Association and com- 
mended the Administrative Council for its 
choice of F. E. Bass to replace Mr. Holt, 
and of John W. Richardson to succeed Mr. 
Bass; 

3. commended Governor Browning for 
his support of public education in Tennes- 
see and pledged its best effort to continue 
to improve the schools; 

4. approved the Tennessee Education 
Association’s Legislative Program, expressed 
appreciation for lay endorsements of the 
program, and pledged support in securing 
its enactment into law; 

5. expressed appreciation to the Tennes- 
see Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
American Legion, and other civic organiza- 


tions for their interest in and support of 
public education; 

6. commended the Tennessee School 
Boards Association upon its expanding role 
of leadership in the state; 

7. urged passage by Congress of a gen- 
eral Federal aid to education bill; 

8. pledged itself and its members to 
help develop and create a proper under- 
standing and appreciation for the principles 
of Democracy upon which this country was 
founded, upon which its greatness is estab- 
lished, and upon which it proposes to 
exercise leadership toward effecting world 
peace based on mutual understandings and 
respect; 

9. expressed appreciation to officers of 
the Middle Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, members of the program committee, 
officers of the departments, and visiting 
speakers. 

Members of the Resolution Committee 
were Earl E. Sexton, W. J. Field, and 
G. H. Waters. 


HE WEST Tennessee Education Asso- 

T ciation, meeting in Memphis, by reso- 
lution 

1. urged passage of adequate federal aid 
to education without federal control and 
recommended that the secretary so inform 
Tennessee Congressmen; 

2. approved and endorsed the Five-Point 
Legislative Program of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association; 











Sectional associations chose new 
presidents during their October 
meetings. Leader of the West Ten- 
nessee Education Association for 
1951 is W. L. Maybry, principal of 
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Presidents of Sections 





Treadwell High School, in Memphis. 
Mr. Maybry is pictured on the left. 
In the center is John B. Sullivan, 
president of the Middle Tennessee 
Education Association, who is super- 





in Lincoln 
County. On the right is Elvin Bryant, 
president of the East Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, and principal of 
Lincoln Park School in Knoxville. 


intendent of schools 
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3. expressed appreciation for the able 
leadership and efficient service of F. E. 
Bass as secretary of TEA, and recom- 
mended to the Administrative Council that 
he be continued in this office; 

4. expressed appreciation to the city of 
Memphis, its officials, and people for their 
fine hospitality; 

5. extended gratitude to the press for 
publicity for the meeting; 

6. expressed gratitude to administrators 
and teachers of Memphis, Shelby County, 
Memphis State College, and ushers for their 
contributions to the success of the meeting; 

7. extended thanks to the Executive 
Committee for the program; 

8. thanked those who contributed music 
and song for the meeting. 

The Resolution Committee was com- 
posed of Miss Charlie McGehee, Mrs. Llyle 
Cherry, Shannon Robison, Harry Sharp, 
and C. D. Hillard. 





STRANGERS AND AFRAID 

(Continued from page 11) 
ing UNESCO held at Elsinore in 
1949 is essential if our national 
frontiers are to be transcended in 
practice. The more we meet, the 
more we think of each other as peo- 
ple, and not as nations. One of our 
present troubles is that we think of 
people of other nations “in the mass” 
—the French, the Belgians, the 
Chinese. The only cure is to meet 
people who are in fact men and 
women and, incidentally, French, 
Belgian, Chinese. 

And if we could do something 
about our desperate inadequacy as 
lmguists, our meetings would be 
even more fruitful. As part of the 
world-wide adult education move- 
ment, I commend the more effective 
study of languages. 

Adult Education Must 
Expand 

Adult education is and always has 

been a minority movement. The 


tremendous achievements of the 
adult education movement in each 
nation are due to the work of the 
few who have had the vision and 
have inspired their fellows with it. 
What we must now do is to go for- 
ward as a world minority movement. 
Do not let us be too depressed at 
the thought that we probably shall 
remain a minority movement. Most 
of the best work of the world has 
been done by such movements. 

But no movement that means busi- 
ness can be content with anything 
less than becoming a majority move- 
ment. We must plan for expansion, 
determined to touch a wider and 
wider public, until we bring our 
movement to all those millions who 
could benefit from it. 

At the same time we must be 
realistic. The considerable increase 
in the birth rate in many of our 
countries means that the children’s 
school program must be given high 
priority. The needs of economic 
reconstruction will mean an increas- 
ing diversion of resources into the 
development of technical education. 
In other words, adult education will 
have its day, but its day is quite some 
way ahead. 

The one thing we must do above 
all others in this waiting period is 
to keep our powder dry—to renew 
and deepen our personal conviction 
that this movement has a tremendous 
task, which it can and will in due 
course carry out. For me that con- 
viction rests ultimately on the faith 
that we need not be strangers and 
afraid, that the world is not a world 
we never made, and that each of us 
has _ significance—because we have 
the power to take creative action and 
to live in some degree of love and 
fellowship with our neighbors. 








Robert W. Swa 














THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


State univ. & land grant col. Grad. and undergrad. courses 
in Arts and Science, Engr., Agric., Ed., Bus. Adm., Home Ec., 
Law, ROTC, Med., Dent., Pharm., Nurs. Co-ed. 

C. E. BREHM, President, Knoxville, Tenn. 





- planning 
the euilie - aan 
program - 


If you are starting your program, 
What is the first projector you 
should buy? 

A FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE 
PROJECTOR. 

Would you buy a separate one 
for filmstrips now, and later get 
one for slides? 

BUY A TRI-PURPOSE PRO- 
JECTOR INITIALLY WHICH 
WILL HANDLE BOTH THESE 
TYPES OF MATERIALS. 

What is the proper size of the 
lamp? 

300-WATT FOR THE AVERAGE 
CLASSROOM; 500-WATT OR MORE 
FOR LARGER PLACES. 

What other requirements should 


be considered? 

SUITABLE RE-WIND FOR  FILM- 
STRIPS; SEMI-AUTOMATIC CHANG- 
ER FOR SLIDES; BLOWER COOLING 
FOR PROJECTORS WITH LAMPS 500- 
WATT OR LARGER. 2 
Where can you obtain such a projector? 


LET ME CALL, AND WE’LL 
WORK OUT YOUR PROBLEMS 
TOGETHER. 

You may request, without ob- 
ligation, assistance in your prob- 
lems from 


SELECTED AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


Consultant "<fani> Telephone 3-6504 


Knoxville 16, Tennessee 


A Complete Program Is 
My Service To You 


Mr. Swatts: 
Kindly send me information about the 
following subjects which | have checked: 


_. 16 mm. metien picture projector; 





| am interested in: 
—— starting an audie-visual 
pregram; 


—— expanding ovr present 
pregram; 
and would like for you personally to 


call upon me on or about.................... 
1950. 








(Name) 





(Title or Position) 





(Street address) or (Rural Route) 











(City) (State) 
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206 Lonsdale pike 





A THOUSAND WORDS 
(Continued from page 14) 


a copy of which will be sent upon re- 
quest, along with a copy of the new 
Film Library catalog listing titles for 
use in history classes, library work, 
and other phases of the school pro- 
gram. 

A number of feature-length Holly- 
wood productions have been con- 
densed for classroom use and are 
now available on 16 mm with a 
running time of about 45 minutes 
each. Such films as Ronald Colman 
in A Tale of Two Cities and The 
Light That Failed; Leslie Howard, 
Norma Shearer, and John Barrymore 
in Romeo and Juliet; Laurence 
Olivier and Greer Garson in Pride 
and Prejudice; The House of Seven 
Gables; Jane Eyre; Treasure Island; 
Kidnapped; Huckleberry Finn; Les 
Miserables; David Copperfield; 
Oliver Twist; Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol; Julius Caesar; Macbeth; and 
Othello make the characters of litera- 
ture “come alive” for the student in 
a very vivid and lasting way. 

Teaching films, many of them in 
color, bring literary and _ historical 


personages to life in films of twenty 
minutes in length such as Give Me 
Liberty (Patrick Henry), Old Hick- 
ory (Andrew Jackson), Song of a 
Nation (Francis Scott Key), Our 
Declaration of Independence, Louisa 
May Alcott, Henry Wadsforth Long- 
fellow, Washington Irving, James 
Fenimore Cooper, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and Benjamin Franklin. These films 
help increase the understandings and 
appreciations of the students, adding 
to wholehearted enjoyment and cul- 
tural improvement. They vitalize 
and enrich the teaching in our 
schools today and are therefore wel- 
come aids to the teacher who is look- 
ing for new and interesting ways to 
present material in the classroom and 


library. 


Teachers of English 


The National Council of Teachers 
of English will meet in Milwaukee 
at the Schroeder Hotel November 
23-25. Speakers include Dr. Max J. 
Herzburg, Dr. Dora V. Smith, Dr. 
Mark Neville, Katharine Ann Porter, 





John R. Tunis, Peter Viereck, and 
John Jacob Niles. 

Among the leading educators 
participating on the program are 
Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, Chicago; 
Dr. Lou LeBrant, New York, Dr. 
Charles C. Fries, Michigan; Dr. 
Mildred M. Dawson, Fredonia State 
College; Dr. Angela M. Broening, 
Baltimore, Dr. A. John Bartky, Stan- 
ford; Dr. Marion Edman, Wayne, 
and Dr. Walter Loban, California. 


Testing and Guidance 


E. B. Cobb, educational psych- 
ologist at the University of Ten- 
nessee, has been appointed associate 
director of the Tennessee State Test- 
ing Program. Mr. Cobb’s primary 
duties will be helping teachers and 
principals of elementary and second- 
ary schools interpret results of the 
many guidance tests they give their 
students. 

Dr. William Coleman, director of 
the program, says that Mr. Cobb will 
travel over the state, conferring with 
supervisors and teachers who re- 
quest his help. 








Tupelo, Miss. elementary designed in architectural concrete by 
Overstreet and Town 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural func- 
tions are combined in one fire-safe, 


enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national anization to improve and extend 
Apa e teouah scientific research and engineering field work 
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Atlantic City ... 


You’ll Want to Remember 


Tennessee Public School Officers 
Association, Nashville 


Representative Assembly of TEA, Nashville... Jan. 12-18 
Annual Convention, Tennessee Education 


TSR eee Jan. 11-12 


Association, Nashville ...................::ccc0. March 15-16 
Reading Conference, University of 

Miami, Miami Ce 5 bee .o0) geet ae aa Jan. 12-13 
Midcentury White House Conference on 

Children and Youth, Washington ...................... Dec. 3-7 
Regional Classroom Teachers 

Conference, Louisville ...............00...000.c00c08 Dec. 27-29 
National Association for Secondary School 

Principals, New York City .............::cc00 Feb. 10-14 


American Association of School Administrators 
(with related sections), Atlantic City ............ Feb. 17-22 


National School Boards Association, 
59 sk san RARER; SEGIMEMNC. KURT Feb. 16-20 


Southeast Region, Elementary School 
Principals, Birmingham 


shed 1G th April 19-21 


National Education Association, San Francisco....July 1-7 
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With the ACE 
WILLA SELVEY 


Since one of the chief purposes 
of ACE is to promote desirable con- 
ditions, programs and practices in 
the schools, and to work for the 
well-being of children, it is our desire 
to offer educational opportunities 
to all children. Therefore, in re- 
sponse to many requests by ACE 
members, Mrs. Mabel Kelley has 
kindly consented to share some of 
the findings of her study of excep- 
tional children, and ways in which 
we, as parents and teachers, can 
work with them. 


It is said that “People—not rocks 
and rivers and imaginary boundary 
lines—make a state; and a state is 
great just in proportion as its people 
are educated.” Exceptional children! 
Yes, the term is so often misinter- 
preted. Consideration of those who 
are mentally superior; mentally re- 
tarded, partially sighted, blind, hard- 
of-hearing, deaf, orthopedic, emo- 
tionally and socially maladjusted, 
malnourished and speech defective 
will be kept in mind. If these chil- 
dren are given proper guidance in 
the classroom, we will not have to 
organize our program of action any 
differently to meet their needs than 
to meet the needs of other children. 
In other words, first know each child 
in the classroom—his abilities and 
disabilities, his likes and dislikes, his 
physical and environmental char- 
acteristics, and if possible his educa- 
tional age. Then the much quoted 
statement, “take the child where you 
find him,” can and will be of greater 
help in the classroom. 


Authorities state and statistics 
show that there is only one child in 
each one hundred who is normal in 
every respect. This would indicate 
that we are guilty of overlooking the 
many ways in which children tell us 
they need help and therefore should 
be considered exceptional. Have 
you stopped to think that stuttering, 
thumb sucking, and asthma, are per- 
haps caused by emotional upsets? 
If parents and teachers could only 
understand the importance of love, 
attention, rich and varied experi- 
ences, and happy home and school 
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environments, the number of emo- 
tional and sociai problems with 
which children are faced would be 
greatly reduced. So much depends 
upon the very earliest training of the 
child and good home-school relation- 
ships. 

The blind and deaf children have 
schools in the state to take care of 
their needs. Our problem here is 
showing parents the need for en- 
tering these children in school when 
they are young. If they could only 
understand the importance of early 
training and realize that at best 
these children will progress at a 
slower rate, our program of educa- 
tion would be more effective. A 
visit to either of these schools would 
convince parents that opportunities 
there are much greater than in the 
majority of our county and city 
schools. 

The partially sighted, hard-of- 
hearing, malnourished and speech 
defective should be located early in 
the school year. Many times simple 
adjustments in seating, lighting, room 
arrangement, health periods, and 
daily lesson planning will help the 
child overcome these handicaps. So 
often children and parents are not 
aware of these handicaps until they 
are recognized by the teacher. This 
should be a challenge for us to be 
always on the alert for a child's 
physical needs. A few schools in the 
state have sight-saving classes to take 
care of the needs of the partially- 
seeing child. What can we, as a 
group, do to promote lay and pro- 
fessional interest in providing for 
the needs of these children? 

All children have an equal right 
to an education. Are we facing this 
fact squarely and providing for the 
mentally retarded and mentally 
superior children as well as for the 
average? There is a place in our 
society for all. It is our duty to 
prepare ourselves so that we, as 
teachers, can recognize children who 
deviate from the normal and help 
them make an adjustment as early 
as possible. 

Edward Markham expressed in 
these few words the way we should 
accept exceptional children: 


He drew a circle that shut me out 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
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CLASSROOM 


PROJECT 
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SCHOOL 
INVITATIONS 








To make 

attractive invitations 
. for Parents’ Day or P.T.A., 

fold a 5” x 10” sheet of white construc- 

tion paper. Draw and cut out maple or 

other leaf, letting the stem form a part of 

the fold. Write invitation inside. Color 
outside front and back in 
Autumn shades with 
“Crayola,” bearing down 
firmly to obtain deep rich 
tones. 

“Crayola” is the trade 
name of Gold Medal Cray- 
ons that do not smudge or 
bend, are permanent and 
waterproof. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. In Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 

















TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 














WHAT DO WE BELIEVE? 
(Continued from page 15) 


portant information about the pupils 
and the community. Moreover, after 
the objectives are written down, the 
school groups must get laymen and 
pupils to think through what is im- 
plied in each objective. That is, 
they must get the people to under- 
stand the ways a person would act 
who has grown toward this partic- 
ular objective. This understanding 
will suggest the kinds of experiences 
a person will have to get in order 
to achieve the objective. Laymen will 
then begin to see the kinds of school 
buildings, equipment, materials and 
instruction needed for children to 
grow toward the school’s objectives. 


Local school people are primarily 
responsible for guiding the children 
in the experiences that are to help 
them grow in the directions agreed 
upon as desirable. This kind of 
guidance of learning requires more 
than textbooks and the usual recita- 
tions. It encourages each child to 
grow at his own ability level. It chal- 
lenges the brilliant and provides 
satisfying experiences even for those 
of limited abilities. 


It also requires trips outside the 
school to factories, fields and streams, 
and other places in the community. 
The use of these things is not an end 
in itself. It must be directed toward 
the school’s objectives, as children 
attempt to solve some community 
problems they get from lay people. 


All of this requires practical 
“know-how” on the part of the staff. 
It involves having a scientific know]- 
edge of how children grow, ways in 
which they learn, best uses of ma- 
terials, and knowledge of available 
material and human resources. It 
demands constant improvement 
through in-service training. Even in 
this task school people must be skill- 
ful in getting the counsel and help 
of lay people and pupils. Laymen 
can help to locate and make available 
community resources for valuable 
experiences. Pupils can reveal their 
interests and tell of experiences that 
the community affords. School peo- 
ple who operate in this fashion build 
up the public’s confidence in its 
school and get community support 
for vital school programs. 

Everybody concerned has a con- 
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In Support of Point Three 


Mr. Edward B. Smith, Asso- 
ciate Editor of THE KNOX- 
VILLE NEWS SENTINEL, 
on the occasion of a panel 
discussion via radio. 


The third point in the teachers’ 
legislative program calls for improve- 
ment of certification standards as 
rapidly as the supply of trained 
teachers will permit. My own trans- 
lation of that collection of big words 
is that teachers ought to go to school 
longer themselves before they are 
permitted to teach our children. 

Under the Tennessee system, our 
Legislature decides how much edu- 
cation a teacher needs before getting 
a certificate, which is nothing more 
than a license to teach school. Per- 
haps because the Legislature sets 
the standards, those standards have 
not been raised in the past quarter 
of a century and, in this regard, 
Tennessee lags far behind other 
states. 

For instance, in order to teach 
grammar school youngsters, a teacher 
is now required to have only two 
years of college work, but in order 
to teach in a high school the teacher 
has to have at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree. That doesn’t make sense to 
me. Youngsters in the grammar 
schools need just as well trained 
teachers as high school students; 
they are at the age when they need 
the most skillful training by teachers 
who themselves have the know-how. 


If all teachers were required to 
have at least a B.A. degree, no hard- 
ship would be created, according to 
a survey by the teachers themselves. 
They have found that in 29 out of 
the 35 colleges in Tennessee which 
offer courses in teacher training, 
more than 1900 student teachers are 
now taking the four-year course and 
only about 700 are taking the two- 





tribution to make. No one person 
has all the answers. The person 
nearest the problem always needs to 
be heard. Each person can make his 
best contribution if he is made to feel 
that his opinion matters. For this 
reason superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, or teachers no longer are 
content to issue orders. They now 
ask questions and welcome the help 
of other teachers, pupils, and others 
in planning their programs. They do 
this because they believe it results in 
better programs and because they 
know it results in better understand- 
ing and support of those programs. 


year course. If these 700 were to be 
told they'd have to stay on and get 
a bachelor’s degree, they'd do it, in 
all probability. 

Moreover, if all teachers had to 
have four years of training, more of 
them would probably elect to teach 
in grammar schools, where they are 
most needed. 

There’s another benefit foreseen if 
four years of training were required. 
It would probably keep more teach- 
ers in the profession. I imagine a 
good many young men and women 
now go into the teaching business as 
a temporary thing. They go to col- 
lege for two years, get their teacher's 
license, and then get a job in some 
elementary school as a_ stepping 
stone either to marriage or to some 
other job. 

Teaching is a profession that ought 
to be on the same high level of 
permanence, public respect and 
financial reward as other professions 
such as the law, engineering and 
medicine. If a person had to get 
four years of college training to be- 
come a teacher, he or she would be 
more inclined to make it a lifetime 
career. 

To raise these requirements, two 
things need to be done. First, the 
business of fixing teacher certificate 
requirements ought to be transferred 
to the State Board of Education. 
The State Board is closer to the 
situation than is the Legislature, and 
knows what is needed and when, a 
whole lot better than the lawmakers. 
It is more of an administrative mat- 
ter, rather than a legislative affair. 

And second, the four-year college 
requirement should not be retroac- 
tive, to cover teachers already on the 
job. It wouldn't be fair to disqualify 
those teachers who have been work- 
ing for five or ten or twenty years 
and make them go back to college 
and get a degree. The new rule 
would apply only to student teachers 
now under college training, who 
have not yet received their certifi- 
cates. 
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DoroTHEA PELLETT 

Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“Classroom-Tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, send the coupon below to 
Mrs. Pellett. 
Tue LrrrLest ANGEL 
15 min., color also, Coronet Films 

Charles Tazewell’s charming story is 














DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
NOW HAS 319 FUTURE 
TEACHERS ENROLLED 


% David Lipscomb College is approved by 
the State of Tennessee as a teacher train- 
training institution. 


& Thomas C. Whitfield serves as full-time 
director of teacher training 


%& The Lipscomb Elementary and High 
School departments serve as demonstra- 
tion schools for teacher training. Prac- 
fice teaching, therefore, can be done on 
the campus. 


David Lipscomb College is now a standard 
senior college offering the B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. 


For Further Information Write: 


Athens Clay Pullias, President 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


J. P. Sanders Willard Collins 
Dean Vice President 











The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 


—— 


Provides individualized study un- 
der guidance of outstanding 
Christian professors. Complete 
arts, science, and music curricu- 
lum. Pre-professional Training. 


Co-educational. 


— 


Peyton N. Rhodes, 
President 











equally appealing in this picture when 
just-right drawings and appropriate music 
add to the telling. Imaginative use of 
art stimulates children to creative drawing 
of their own, to enjoyable reading of this 
and other Christmas stories. Children re- 
spond by feeling “at first sad, but at 
last glad,” and with wide-eyed delight 
when the magical star and familiar First 
Christmas scenes appear. A well-planned 
holiday celebration for children or adults 
could include’ this new film with Coronet’s 
animated verses, “A Visit from St. 
Nicholas,” Encyclopaedia Britannica Film’s 
“Christmas Rhapsody,” and _ Sterling’s 
Vienna Boys’ Choir singing in “Merry 
Christmas.” 
FINGER PAINTING 
10 min., color, Binney & Smith thru Asso- 

ciation Films 

Finger painting, as introduced in this 
country by Ruth Faison Shaw, looks so 
easy, and it almost is, after you've seen 
this film. Basic movements of fingers, 
hands, and arms, push the paint into 
marvels of creation and _ self-discovery, 
suggesting the fun when your “world of 
color has no timid limitations.” Young 
and old are invited to explore wherever 
fancy leads, and seeing, Miss Shaw’s paint- 
ings makes you want to begin at once. 
DeEsicN: COMPOSITION 
10 min., Young America Films 

Principles of composition, regarding 
format, space, interest, and balance, are 
made visual thru showing famous paint- 
ings, out-the window scenes, or arrange- 
ments of objects. To order and variety 
the film shows ways to add character and 
feeling, so knowledge of composition may 
increase appreciation of the world about 
us. Upper elementary grades and up will 
gain ideas for using lines, shapes, light and 
shade, in pleasing arrangements of their 
own. 
CxiLpREN’s CONCERT 
42 min., Enclopaedia Britannica Films 

Documents the Ottawa Children’s Con- 
certs, directed by Canadian violinist, 
Eugene Dash, as a community experience 
in which “we grow as a people and an art 
grows.” Rich in suggestions for teachers, 
the film shows methods of motivation, 
progress from simple, familiar ideas to 
discovery of new knowledge and impres- 
sions, classroom and radio preparation, 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 

501 Lincoln 

Topeka, Kansas 

Please ask the producers to send 
information as to where I may 
secure the following films: 

Name 
Subject taught 
School name — 
School address 
City State. 


























hearing, seeing, and playing them, sug- 
gesting interest in composers and their 
works, and in the creation of a children’s 
original composition as the season’s final 
concert. Rhythm, melody, musical form, 
are related to the parts played by different 
instruments. The movie itself has interest 
for students from upper elementary grades 
up, as well as for teachers and civic leaders. 
knowing instruments of the orchestra by 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Offers to Graduates of Ten- 
nessee High Schools a Unique 
Combination of 

_——_ee_ 
High Academic Standing 
Low Expenses 
Christian Emphasis 
Extensive Self-Help 
Opportunities 
_——_e, 
Inquiries from students and coun- 
selors are welcome. Write 


Dean of Students 
Maryville College 
Maryville, Tennessee 











BETHEL COLLEGE 


McKenzie, Tennessee 


———, 
Congratulates you upon your 
anticipated graduation. Bethel is 
a liberal arts Christian college 
with a four-year program leading 
to the B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Excellent courses in music, 
speech, commerce, dramatics, and 
physical education with inter- 
collegiate athletics are offered in 
addition to the traditional fields 
of English, history, science, and 
mathematics. 

High standards—Co-educational 
—Reasonable Rates— 


———_ 
Roy N. Baker, President 
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At Christmas 

At Hardison School in Lewisburg, 
the children find every year the 
manger scene created in a bit of 
waste space above one entrance to 
the school. It is the result of a 
cooperative project carried on by 
parents, teachers, and students. 

The window is blacked out and 
an electric light is hung inside a box, 
one side of which is cut to form the 
outline of a star and filled with a 
white transparent paper. Figures 
surrounding the manger are the re- 
sult of an ingenious imagination. 
Heads are borrowed from a depart- 
ment store and fastened to map 
stands. Pads from football uniform 
equipment make the shoulders. 
When the improvised figures are 
dressed in sheets and robes, the 
makeshift equipment is completely 
covered. The heads are disguised 
with cotton beards for the men, and 
all are covered with shawls. 

Close examination will reveal, of 
course, a certain crudeness, but 
compensation for that is found in 
the impressiveness of life-size figures 
in a familiar scene and the delight 
the children find in helping recon- 
struct the Christmas story. 





Aneucan folding Chutes 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 










DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 
steel; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








TEACHERS You CAN agp 
BORROW by MAIL » 





MAIL. Thousands of teachers using this loan plan. 
Your school board, friends, or h not t d 
No co-signers necessary. Repay in smal) monthly pay- 
ments—no principal payments required during your 
payless vacation months. For full particulars sent you 
in plain envelope, fill in coupon below and mail today. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 Sioux City, ioe 
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4b Catalog No. 225 features a complete 
line of folding tables, including cafe- 


Yours for the ashing 


This issue contains many coupons that are 

ready to go to work for you when you drop 

them into the mail. A few pertinent offer- 

ings are listed in this column but you will 

find other excellent material by watching 

the advertising in every issue. 

42b Set of six picture wall charts on rail- 
road transportation. Each chart meas- 
ures 22 x 34 inches (folded size 8% 
x 11 inches) and is printed in color. 
Text and pictures tell the story. As an 
additional aid to the teacher, each 
chart contains on the back of the first 
fold suggestions for using the chart 
to teach a unit on the subject pictured. 
The chart titles are: “Going Places 
by Rail” “Railroads and the American 
Life” “How Railroads Serve” “Rail- 
roads & World Trade” “Railroads & 
Industry” “Railroads & the Com- 
munity.” Single sets free. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads ) 

43b King Coal Quiz is a fascinating new 
booklet which gives some surprising 
information on the coal industry and 
its relation to other industries. (Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute ) 


teria and kindergarten tables. (The 
Monroe Company, Inc.) 
Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram is a revised edition of a catalog 
listing the materials planned to meet 
in a practical way the needs of the 
academic teacher, the specialist, and 
the administrator, and suggesting ef- 
fective ways to develop a community- 
school program in nutrition education. 
(General Mills) 
3lb See All the World Here In America 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 
feet long. Lithographed in full color. 
Shows 9 outstanding beautiful spots in 
America compared with similar spots 
in other parts of the world. Includes 
4 lesson topics. One to a teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 
1lb Catalog, 32-pages illustration and de- 
scribing Worktext, Workbooks and 
other instructional aids available for 
all elementary and high school sub- 
jects in the fields of mathematics, 
science, music, tests, reading, history, 
health, shopwork and many others. 
(The Steck Company ) 


to 
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Use Tuis Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed 
for each item checked. 
42b 43b 4b 22b 31b I1l1b 























Name Address 

City State Subject Taught 
Grade Name of School 

Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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From You to Us 


Bouquets 
Dear Miss Crawley: 

When I read my October issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, I was delighted to 
find an article written about our county 
of Meigs. Mrs. Smith, our supervising 
teacher, told me you had written, “Why 
Not A Pupil Exchange?” 

I want to thank you and tell you I 
sincerely appreciate your writing of this 
article. I have read it several times, since 
it is so interesting and well written. My 
having been the third grade teacher at 
Decatur makes it especially interesting to 
me. 

Mrs. HELEN CRABTREE 
And your work is what made it interesting 
in the first place! 
Dear Miss Crawley: 

I want to thank you for the special copy 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, and for 
editing my piece so nicely. I have received 
lots of compliments on it. 

I would also like to tell you how much 
I enjoyed your article, “It’s Good to Live 
Here” in the NEA Journal. I happen to 
know H. B. McDonough. at East Junior 
High. He is a native of Warren County 
and graduated from the same high school 
that I did. 

Mrs. NELLE JACOBS 
Morrison School 
People like you and your fifth grade and 
Mr. McDonough make it even better to 


live here. 
Dear Miss Crawley: 
We are observing National Letter 


Writing Week by remembering those who 
are helping and have helped us in the 
educational field. We want you to know 
that we appreciate your work as editor 
of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER. We also want 
you to know that Meigs is grateful for the 
lovely article you gave us recently. Your 
work is felt in the field of education and 
we appreciate your efforts. 

Mary ELizaBETH SMITH 

Supervisor, Meigs County Schools 
That makes us want to work harder than 


ever. 
Reminder 


Dear Mary Helen: 

A paragraph in “small talk” of this 
month’s TENNESSEE TEACHER reminds me 
that I have been tardy in filling out this 
questidnnaire. 

The attractive appearance of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER is matched in content of 
interest and value. If at times we do 
fail to read it thoroughly, you are making 
us feel that we are missing something 
really important because of the way it is 
“dressed up.” 

PascHaL C. SHELTON 
South Jackson Street 
School, Tullahoma 
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These columns are set aside for your 
comments about the Association in general, 
the TEACHER ‘n particular. So—if you can’t 
come, write. 





What About Principals? 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

I enjoyed your editorial, “Professional- 
izing Our Profession.” I do think, however, 
that a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed upon the dismissal of unsatisfactory 
teachers and the dismissal of incompetent 
principals has been ignored. Nearly any 
good principal can do away with a poor 
teacher if he so desires, but I am not 
aware of any possible way for a competent 
teacher to dispose of a poor principal. In 
fact, to even complain about poor adminis- 
trative practices violates the code of teacher 
ethics . . . besides resulting in the firing of 
the complaining teacher on trumped up 
charges. 

Harry KRo.t, Jr. 
There must be a solution, sir, but we don’t 
know what it is. If any reader has a sug- 
gestion—pro or con—we shall be happy to 
print it in this space. 


Intention Fulfilled 
Mr. Frank E. Bass 
My Dear Friend: 

I fully intended to write you a note when 
you were confirmed as the secretary of the 
Association. I don’t remember that I wrote 
it. All that I remember is that my inten- 


tions were perfectly good. 


I do congratulate you on this recognition | 


which has been made of your personal and 
professional value. It is I think worthily 
bestowed, and it is my judgment that you 
will give honor and dignity and good man- 
ners and thoughtful procedure to the 
significant place which you now occupy. 

A. L. Crass 
To know that I have your confidence in 
this position helps a lot. 


Welcome Support 
Dear Mary Helen: 

Last week I participated in a radio panel 
which discussed the Legislative Program 
of the TEA. Mr. Ed Smith, Associate 
Editor of the Knoxville News Sentinel, 
made what appeared to me a very good 
statement in support of Point 3. I asked 
him to give me a copy of his statement, 
but I did not tell him what I intended to 
do with it. I am forwarding it to you, just 
in case you may find some use for it in 
either your magazine or other publicity. 

Since the pencil scratching on the 
paper is fairly legible, you will know that 
it is his instead of mine. 

A. D. Hott 
University of Tennessee 
Support from any quarter is welcome— 
from Mr. Smith doubly so. 
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the Ice Cream with 
No Artificial Flavors 








Better tasting—better for you. 
Wholesome, nutritious, South- 
ern Dairies Sealtest Ice Cream 
is the South’s favorite. Try a 
delicious serving tonight. 


Southern Dairies 
called 


ICE CREAM 











HARLOW 


IRAT 


CHATTANO 


PUB OR P< 


OKLAHOMA TY 


$1 








Tennessee Bookmen s Club 


1950-51 


Rocer Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

PHELAN B. Brasuer, 414 N. 2\st Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Webster Publish- 
ing Company 

A. R. Drxon, P. O. Box 206, Trenton. The 
Macmillan Company. 

J. Lewis Doran, 2119 Capers Avenue, 
Nashville. Row, Peterson and Company. 

Preston Epwarps, Box 247, Starkville, 
Mississippi. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany 

Tuomas R. Grecory, Brentwood. Allyn 
and Bacon 

W. H. GreENwoop, 304 Cedar Street, 
Cookeville. South-Western Publishing 
Company 

Hucn Hunter, Ashland City. The John C. 
Winston Company 

Wim H.’ Hunter, Nashville Pike, 
Gallatin. Harcourt, Brace and Company 

M. E. Inpy, 1710 Fatherland Street, Nash- 
ville. Harlow Publishing Company 

Ceci James, 211 Broad Street, Greenfield. 
World Book Company 

Don C. Kennon, The Gilmore Apartments, 
Memphis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

F. L. Key, Box 321, Lebanon. Wheeler 
Publishing Company 

Frep C. Knicut, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro. American Book Company 

B. B. Mcmanan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan 

Browper R. Means, 2707 Hawthorne, 
Nashville. Charles E. Merrill Company 

T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 

Ben Ray, RFD # 5, Albertsville, Alabama. 
The Steck Publishing Company 

James T. Ricwarpson, Jr., Erin. Houghton 
Mifflin Company 

J. H. Rosey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville. Scott-Foresman and Company 

Eart G. Rovton, P. O. Box 276, Paris. 
Silver Burdett Company 

BEALER SMOTHERMAN, Murfreesboro. Laid- 
law Brothers 

J. M. Stuart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N.E., 
Atlanta. D. C. Heath and Company 

A. B. Wess, 290 Spring Street, N.W., 
Atlanta. The Economy Company 

Tuomas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville. Ginn and Company 
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FACHEA'S BOOHSHELE 


Especially for Teachers 


We have found a book that we may have 
been referred to when we were being 
taught to teach. If we were, we never 
used it. We might have been a better 
teacher if we had. A brief examination of 
METHODS OF TEACHING IN TOWN AND 
Rurat Scnoots (revised) by E. L. Ritter 
and L. A. Shepherd reveals an abundance 
of suggestions, principles, concrete ex- 
amples, and clever illustrations. It is easy 
to read and well organized and should ac- 
complish its purpose—to stimulate teachers 
to experiment with procedures they are not 
using. Order from the Dryden Press, Inc., 
31 West 54 Street, New York 19, at $3.50 
per copy. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACH- 
ING is a new text covering the important 
aspects of the work of the elementary 
school teacher. It deals not only with 
teaching method, but also with child de- 
velopment, curriculum, guidance and ex- 
tra class activities. An unusual feature is 
the stress placed upon teaching as a pro- 
fession, and the text includes material on 
the professional growth of teachers. Written 
by Raleigh Schorling and G. Max Wingo, 
it is published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, at $3.75 per copy. 


Learning to Read 


Just out is a series of readers that should 
prove useful to many teachers. READING 
Apventures, A, B, and C, are paper- 
bound books that treat the same subject 
matter on different grade levels. A_ is 
written for second or third grades, B for 
third or fourth, and C for fourth through 
sixth. Subjects treated include animal ad- 
ventures, the weather and you, food trails, 
travel ways and science adventures. De- 
signed to care for individual differences in 
the same grade, the books are profusely 
illustrated and interestingly written. Order 
from Charles Merrill Company, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. Books are fifty cents each. 
If you order fifty or more in the series, the 
price is twenty-five cents each. 


Problems of Democracy 


America today needs an enlightened 
public opinion. Our school population is 
the best bet to have that enlightenment, for 
adults are not likely to revise their outlooks 
radically. And highschool students must 
understand the problems that face America 
if they are to cope successfully with them. 

ProBLEMs Facinc AMERICAN DEMOC- 
racy, by Horace Kidger, presents some of 
the problems tomorrow’s citizens must face. 
The discussion of each issue is prefaced 
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with a historical background, but the au- 
thor has made a commendable effort to 
keep the discussion and background fac- 
tual and without bias. Both text and illus- 
trations are based on the latest data 
obtainable and the text can be easily co- 
ordinated with current happenings because 
of the sensible treatment—each chapter 
covers a single issue and the chapters can 
be studied in any order you like. Order 
from Ginn and Company, Boston, at $3.48 
each, 


Mathematics? Yes! 


You will find Matuematics To Use 
practical for ninth and tenth graders who 
are not preparing for college. Topics are 
brought back again and again for review 
and relearning, each time with a new point 
of view or new material. And there is 
constant drill on arithmetical fundamentals. 
Emphasis is placed on student interests, 
with mathematics really related to everyday 
living. Social applications of mathematics 
are not ignored. 

Authors are Potter, Dunn, Allen, and 
Goldthwaite. Available from Ginn and 
Company, Boston, at $2.40. 


New English Series 


Seven authors have cooperated to write 
a new basal series called ENcLIsH 1s Our 
LancuacE. They are Edna Sterling, Ruth 
Strickland, Hannah Lindahl, Katharine 
Koch, Mabel Rice, Ethel Leafgreen and 
Katherine Bishop. 

Beautifully illustrated in two colors and 
black and white, the books are attractive 
as well as comprehensive. The series in- 
cludes a guide for teaching in grades 1 and 
2, a textbook, studybook, and guide for 
teaching for each grade, 3 through 8. 
Order from D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 


Third Grade Geography 


A new edition of NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES 
by Atwood and Thomas has been an- 
nounced. The book entertains third graders 
and at the same time prepares them for 
middle grade geography. It is informally 
written in simple language, and much of 
the content is in story form. From Ginn 
and Company, the text is $1.60, workbook 
is $0.52. 
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S. L. SMITH 


Comments have been received by many 
who know the record of Dr. S. L. Smith, Pro- 
vost Emeritus of Peabody College. Among 
them was a statement from Dr. Susan B. 
Riley, Professor of English, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, which said: “Dr. 
Smith’s long association with philanthropic 
agencies and his own wisdom and integrity 
make it peculiarly fitting that he should write 
BUILDERS OF GOODWILL.” 

This book was written mainly because of 
suggestions and requests by officers of several 
philanthropic foundations; school, college 
and library administrators and agencies; and 
research workers. It will answer many in- 
quiries received almost daily by the author 
for information on achievements in Negro 
education, library service, and demonstra- 
tions, and health service by public agencies 
with the cooperation and aid of such founda- 
tions as the General Education Board, the 


BUILDERS 
of 
GOODWILL 


BY S. L. SMITH 


An important new book 
published this month 


Jeanes and Slater Funds, the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, and the Carnegie Corporation. 

It includes an introduction by President 
Henry H, Hill of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, a statement by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., as the background of the 
story, historical sketches of these pioneering 
state agents and Rosenwald Building Agents, 
and achievements, from 1910 to 1950, in 
Negro education, school and college library 
service, and county library demonstrations, 
some human interest stories, changing atti- 
tudes, and an unpublished address of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the dedication of the 
Eleanor Roosevelt School at Warm Springs, 
and sixteen pages of pictures of people and 
events of nationwide interest. 

It should find a welcome place in every 
high school and college, public and private 
library, and the hands and the home of every 
public spirited citizen in America. 


Published by 


Tennessee Book Company 


NASHVILLE 
Price $3.00 
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in ATLANTA 


The Cinblee-Unsley 


Joe Crocy, Manager 


in BIRMINGHAM 


We Ointla-~Tttwdlee 


Ira M. Patton, Manager 


in NEW ORLEANS 


The Ot. Cheadles 


J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, V. P. & Manager 


in NASHVILLE 


We Undleeu Jaackorn 


Leon Womble, Manager 


in MONTGOMERY 


he Chubb Syffrunc Dari 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


Executive Offices: Atlanta 
Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 








